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THIERS. 
I. 


FATE summoned, in gray-bearded age, to act 
A history stranger than his written fact, 

Him who portrayed the splendor and the gloom 
Of that great hour when throne and altar fell 
With long death-groan which still is audible. 

He, when around the walls of Paris rung 

The Prussian bugle like the blast of doom, 

And every ill which follows unblest war 
Maddened all France from Finistére to Var, 

The weight of fourscore from his shoulders flung, 
And guided Freedom in the path he saw 
Lead out of chaos into light and law, 
Peace, not imperial, but republican, 


And order pledged to all the Rights of Man. 
VOL. V.—1 








THIERS. 


II. 


- Death called him from a need as imminent 

As that from which the Silent William went 
When powers of evil, like the smiting seas 

On Holland’s dikes, assailed her liberties. 

Sadly, while yet in doubtful balance hung- 

The weal and woe of France, the bells were rung 
For her lost leader. Paralyzed of will, 

Above his grave the hearts of men stood still. 
Then, as if set to his dead lips, the horn 

Of Roland wound once more to rouse and warn, 
The old voice filled the air! His last brave word 
Not vainly France to all her boundaries stirred. 
Strong as in life, he still for Freedom wrought, 
As the dead Cid at red Toloso fought. 































THE ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 
PART I. 


THREE QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE, 


O enterprise, public or private—the tilling of the earth, the 
manufacture of cloth, the navigation of the ocean, the educa- 
tion of a people, or the governing of a state—can reasonably be ex- 
pected to command success, or be other than under the control of 
adventitious circumstances, unless those intrusted with its super- 
vision and carrying out have from the outset such a clear idea of 
their intent and purpose as will enable them to make answer satis- 
factory to themselves or others of these three questions: 

1. What ts it that it ts proposed to' accomplish ? 

2. What are the conditions precedent, or instrumentalities avail- 
able or possible for doing that which it is proposed to do? 

3. What has been the experience of ourselves or others in the past 
in seeking the attainment of the same or a like purpose ? 

These questions are at all times pertinent and profitable for dis 
cussion, let the sphere of their application be what it may. But 
their importance can not well be over-estimated when their applica- 
tion is made national, and to a situation like that in which our 
country at present finds itself, with nearly every branch of its 
industry, trade, and commerce depressed, and such great diversity of 
opinion among its people, both in respect to the causes of such de- 
pression and the methods of relief or remedy. Let us therefore 
apply these. questions, direct and in order, to the nation and the 
situation, and see if, through inquiry and discussion, we may be led 
to any thing in the way of profitable conclusion. 


THE OBJECT OF NATIONAL LIFE, 


And first, in respect to the question, What as a nation do we 
propose to accomplish? or, rather, What may we theoretically be 
supposed to desire to accomplish? the following would seem to be 
the only possible comprehensive and, at the same time, correct 
answer: 
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To insure to the whole people the greatest possible average of 
material abundance; and that degree of intelligence which will 
enable the people to use such abundance most advantageously for 
the attainment of the highest physical, intellectual, and moral 
development. 

In proof of the correctness of this answer, attention is asked to 
the circumstance that so long as a man is engaged in a mere struggle 
for an animal existence, he can be but little more than an animal ; and 
that the first step in social progress and the indispensable condition 
of all continued progress is, that there shall be such a degree of 
material abundance as will afford leisure or emancipation from the 
necessity of constant physical toil. For without leisure there can 
be neither opportunity nor taste for that acquisition of knowledge 
on which the progress of civilization depends. Wealth, therefore, 
must accumulate before knowledge begins.’ Wealth must, further- 
more, be very equitably distributed before a whole people, in con- 
tradistinction to a class, can attain any very high standard of intel- 
lectuality, purity, and righteousness. And herein is to be found 
one reason—and that a foremost one—why the efforts of those 
whose special mission it is to endeavor to make men better are so 
often productive of but little benefit. The full measure of the 
example of Christ, who fed and healed the people at the same time 
that he taught them, is not comprehended or followed; and the 
next great advance in theology will undoubtedly be found in 
making the study of political economy an indispensable adjunct of 
all systematic theological teaching; or in recognizing that the laws 
underlying and controlling the production and distribution of 
material wealth, if not identical with the laws underlying and con- 
trolling all intellectual and moral progress, are at least so far simi- 
lar and closely connected as to be mutually interdependent. 

It may also be here pointed out that there is no want of har- 
mony between these propositions and the definition of the object 
for which the nation was instituted, as given in the preamble of the 
Constitution of the United States; for union of the people gov- 
erned, and the establishment of justice, liberty, domestic tranquil- 
lity, and the means of common defense, are provisions so essential 
for the common welfare, that in their absence it would be in vain 
to expect the attainment on the part of any community of any 


-high degree of material abundance or civilization. 


1 Buckle’s History of Civilization, vol. i. p. 31, American edition. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF NATIONAL ABUNDANCE. 


To the second question, What are the conditions for the attain- 
ment of the maximum of national abundance, and the attendant 
blessings which flow from the possession and use of such abund- 
ance—assuming such to be the essential object of a national exist- 
ence? the answer must be necessarily somewhat complex. There 
must be, in the first place, the proper conditions of soil and climate 
—“the soil regulating the returns made to any given amount of 
labor; the climate regulating the energy and constancy of the labor 
itself.” Mr. Buckle affirms that there is no instance of a country 
becoming civilized by its own effort, unless it has possessed one of 
these conditions in a very favorable form. 

Opportunity, through favorable concurring circumstances of soil 
and climate, being once afforded, then that opportunity may be 
availed of to the largest extent, there must be physical efficiency 
or energy on the part ‘of the population that compose the nation; 
adequate capital, or the results of accumulated labor; and intelli- 
gence, quick to devise and skillful to use instrumentalities for econ- 
omizing labor or utilizing the natural forces; for the character of 
the tools a people use in the work of production indicates more 
distinctly than almost any other one thing the line, not only 
between barbarism and civilization, but the successive degrees of 
civilization when once attained. Contemporaneously also there must 
be protection and security for life and property; and such a system 
of law, morality, and administrative government as will prevent to 
the greatest extent the interposition of obstacles in the way of 
the equitable distribution of the wealth of the nation, when once 
achieved, among the masses. 

Finally, one other condition ought to be included in this enu- 
meration, which is not generally recognized as among the prece- 
dents indispensable for the attainment and retention of the maxi- 
mum degree of national prosperity; and that is, that the nation 
shall possess homogeneity ; or should not have incorporated into its 
national life, either by immigration or annexation of territory, a 
race element that it will not socially assimilate with or politically 
digest. All experience shows that the Anglo-Saxon type.of race 
in the United States will not, or can not, socially assimilate with 
or politically digest the colored races—black, copper-colored, or 
yellow ;—and where national assimilation or digestion will not take 
place, national indigestion or dyspepsia is inevitable; occasioning 
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disturbance, arrest of development, strangulation, and dissolution, 
according to the extent of the indigestible material which has been 
taken into the system. 

In saying all this, little has been submitted but truisms, familiar 
to the merest tyro in economic and social science; and yet it is in 
such an enumeration of conditions only that we can find the stand- 
ard by which our national economic possibilities may be gauged 
and estimated. Making next an application of our present 
national situation to the standard presented, what then do we find ? 

And first, in respect to our purely natural resources—a theme upon 
which the average American, with an enthusiasm founded upon 
intuitive perception, is ever so fond of expatiating as to make it 
difficult to offer any thing in the way of evidence that is not 
familiar—it is only necessary to remark that any really sober state- 
ment of our national advantages, in almost any particular, will, 
when contrasted with the conditions that prevail elsewhere, almost 
always seem to be more or less of an exaggeration. And if to such 
resources are added the character of the people that have entered 
into their possession—their energy, intelligence, quickness of per- 
ception, skill and ingenuity in adapting means to ends, and making 
the most of every situation—it would seem as if, for the first time 
in the world’s history, that the conditions of the ideal state had 
been realized, and that under such auspices humanity was certain 
to attain its largest development. 

Before, however, quitting this department, the writer can not 
forbear adding to what is already familiar, one or two items of evi- 
dence that have recently come to his knowledge, in illustration of 
whiat may be termed the extent of the natural capital available to 
our people for the attainment of abundance. Some few years 
since, during the construction of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
a number of foreign capitalists, attracted by the almost marvelous 
reports concerning the cheapness and mineral wealth of the lands 
underlaid by coal in the Kanawha district of Western Virginia, 
caused an examination to be made, with a view of making long- 
time investments in them, which would prove ultimately profitable, 
if not to themselves, at least to their descendants. The report 
made by their agent was substantially to this effect: The land is 
there, and though generally mountainous, is often fair for agricul- 
tural purposes. It is in large part covered with a magnificent 
growth of valuable timber. It is underlaid by coal, in part can- 
nel and oil-yielding, to such an extent that it would be almost 
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impossible to calculate the quantity above water-level that is readily 
accessible—a superficial geological survey having disclosed eleven 
workable seams belonging to the lower coal-measures alone, which 
aggregate fifty-one feet in thickness. The land can be bought in 
tracts for an almost nominal figure, and is, or at no distant day 
will be, accessible by railway; while along the line of railways 
already existing, iron ore, of superior quality, rises into ridges or 
cliffs, from fifty to seventy-five feet above the general surface. But 
such at the same time is the extent of such land, that to purchase 
it, and hold subject to taxes and interest, with the expectation of 
profit from augmenting value, would be a good deal like purchasing 
a portion of the Atlantic Ocean with the expectation of deriving 
profit from a future scarcity of water. And yet it is not in this 
favored locality, according to Mr. Lothian Bell, one of the best of Eng- 
lish authorities who has studied our iron and coal resources, that the 
future centre of iron production in this country is to be; but 
rather in the yet comparatively unsettled regions of Tennessee, 
Georgia, and ‘Alabama, where the natural resources are even yet 
greater. 

A word also in respect to cotton. Before the war, one of 
the difficult problems presented to us was the future of the so- 
called exhausted lands of the northern belt of the cotton country ; 
and after the war, with the termination of the compulsory labor 
system, another seeming difficulty was the obtaining of a suffi- 
ciently reliable labor supply to admit of our again controlling the 
markets of the world in respect to this great staple. The first 
problem has been in a great degree solved by the greater degree of 
intelligence which, under the pressure of necessity, has been 
brought to the business of cotton cultivation ; and also by the dis- 
covery in South Carolina, in the furm of immense beds of mineral 
phosphates, of a fertilizer, which not only supplies the very element 
which exhausted cotton land seems to need; but is also said to 
so modify the character of the cotton-plant itself, as to admit of 
the advancement, by more than a degree of latitude, of its limit of 
northern cultivation. The change noted in the relation of labor to 
the cotton product may perhaps be better illustrated by the follow- 
ing story rather than by any argumentative statement. 

In the late fall of 1874, a New York banker, prospecting the 
crop, got out of the cars at a small station on the line of one of the 
Alabama railroads. Noticing at a little distance, just emerging 
from the wooded road, a cart of the most primitive character, 
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drawn by a horse and a mule, containing two or three bales of 
cotton, he sought an interview with the driver and proprietor, and 
originated the following piquant and instructive conversation: 
“Your ‘cotton looks good,” said the interrogator. ‘Have you 
been troubled with drought?” the season having been unusually 
dry. “Drought?” responded the owner of the remarkable team, 
while a feeling of disgust seemed to steal over his face; “no, we 
watered the plants!” “Then, how about the worms?” which had 
also been very destructive. “ Why, hang it, man, we picked them 
off ;” while the deepening shade of disgust on the countenance of 
the respondent seemed to round off the sentence, by asking, in 
return, if the visitor was so green as to suppose they—the man and 
his family-—were going to allow the drought or the worms to inter- 
fere with the supply of hog and hominy, to say nothing of whis- 
ky and other things, in the cabin of that cotton planter for the 
ensuing winter. And in this last surmise was the key of the situa- 
tion. The proprietor was what is termed a “ poor white,” who, 
before the war, had probably thought it beneath him to attempt 
any regular labor; but who, since the war and the impoverishment 
of his great neighbors, had found so many obstructions in the way 
of getting a living by living off from others, that he had been 
forced to learn that the easiest and most certain method of making 
himself comfortable to a degree never before experienced was to 
raise a little cotton, and raise it good. And having come to such 
a conclusion, it was not in that sort of human nature to allow 
what would have been insuperable obstacles to the cultivator of 
a hundred acres, to impair the product of his one or two acres. 
And what was true in this instance is known to be true to a very 
great extent throughout the South, especially in the older cotton 
States, giving these noticeable results: 1st. The building up of a 
class of small white proprietors, cultivating the soil, which never 
before existed, giving promise of the attainment of such a higher 
manhood as will ultimately greatly strengthen the State. 2d. An 
annual cotton crop more reliable and certain in quantity, yet not 
so capable as before of being closely estimated. 3d. Cotton better 
in quality and at a lower average cost—so low, indeed, that noth- 
ing can be more certain than that the control of the cotton market 
of the world by the United States will ultimately be more com- 
plete than ever.’ 

1 Shortly after the close of the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, Mr. Edward At- 


kinson, of Boston, one of the judges of Group No. 8 (textile fibres, fabrics, and 
machinery), caused to be prepared a circular, embodying a series of carefully con- 
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WAGES AND INTEREST. 


A brief word here also, in respect to the efficiency of labor, con- 
sidered as an element, in the problem of attaining the maximum of 
national abundance; and without which, any advantages arising 


sidered questions, relative to the (then) present cost and product of cotton culture 
in our cotton-growing States. This circular, widely sent to persons intelligently en- 
gaged in cotton cultivation, elicited a large amount of new information respecting 
the condition of this great branch of American industry; and gave estimates of 
cost of production, ranging from six to fifteen cents per pound, with a general aver- 
age of nine and six tenths per pound; and a range of product from 125 pounds to 
2500 pounds of lint or staple per acre; the lowest estimates of cost and the largest 
estimates of average product coming from Texas, North Carolina, and Georgia, which 
ere essentially farming States ; and the highest estimates of cost and the lowest of 
product from Mississippi and Louisiana, which were formerly the locations of the 
largest and best plantations. As a further deduction from the results of these inqui- 
ries, Mr. Atkinson also reports : 

“‘ The plantation system is virtually at an end, and the farm, largely cultivated by 
white labor, is rapidly becoming the rule rather than the exception. Hence it is that 
all the a priori estimates of crops are becoming year by year more uncertain and de- 
lusive. Less than 2 per cent of the area of the cotton States is under cultivation in 
cotton, and the little crops of innumerable small cultivators, scattered all over the 
broad land, can not be counted until they are delivered, and when a school-boy work- 
ing at odd hours and on Saturday afternoons, can make and pick four bales of cotton 
in a season, who can tell what cotton costs to produce, or how much there will be ? 
Of such a case I have an authentic record.” 

Another thought in connection with this subject is eminently worthy of the atten- 
tion of the public. The inquiries instituted by Mr. Atkinson demonstrate, what was 
not unknown before, namely, that there is exceedingly great diversity in respect to 
costand product, under equally favorable natural conditions of soil and climate, in the 
results of cotton cultivation in the Southern States ; and that if the intelligence and 
methods of culture which now obtain, among the comparatively few, were to become 
general, the result would be a large increase of product at greatly diminished cost ; 
a more complete monopoly of. the world’s supply of cotton or the part of the United 
States, and an augmentation of the abundance (wealth), not only of the cotton States, 
but also of the whole country. To effect such a result would seem eminently worthy 
of the attention of the Federal government, operating through the Bureau—namely, 
that of ‘‘ Agriculture”—which was specially instituted to do such work. But such 


‘work this Bureau has never effectively done. It has never done any thing, with a 


large annual expenditure, equal in promise and value to the results of the pri- 
vate investigation above mentioned. It has never had a man at its head who ever 
had any comprehension of the grand possibilities of his office for usefulness, grow- 
ing out of its right to command the resources of the government for collecting and 
diffusing information ; and in illustration and proof of these averments, it is to be 
noted that at the present time this Bureau is devoting its energies particularly to the 
promotion and extension of the production of cane-sugar, the product of a plant 
that is exotic to the United States; which is limited in its growth under any circum- 
stances, to a comparatively small section of our territory ; and which, in the absence 
oft the large bounty offered for its cultivation by the high tariff imposed—mainly 
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out of soil and climate will avail but little. The principal factors 
in determining this efficiency are peculiarities of race and breeding ; 
the command and use of a generous and diversified diet, as contra- 
distinguished from a diet meagre, uniform, and lacking in nutrition; 
general intelligence and education ; and such political and social 
environments as encourage rather than depress and degrade the 
laborer. The advantages under all these heads being very great in 
this country, the laborer; or producer, in point of efficiency in the 
United States, has had in times past no superior; and, with the ex- 
ception of the population of the British Islands, and some of the 
British colonies, no equal competitors. The result of which is, that 
the average product of labor in the United States has been and is 
in most particulars exceptionally large; as is proved by the circum- 
stance that the average rate of wages and the average rate of in- 
terest for many years has been high. The people of the United 
States have been taught that the existing high average wages—the 
element of abnormal currency inflation not being taken into account 
—are the results mainly of legislation; and that it was desirable, 
also, to endeavor to reduce the rate of interest by some other 
methods than by increasing the supply of capital. But large product 
and high wages, and low product and low wages, are natural recipro- 
cals, which in a community essentially free, legislation is powerless to 
materially alter ; while an investigation of the conditions of the vari- 
ous civilized nations of the world reveals the fact that the degree of 
material prosperity which they severally enjoy is more nearly indi- 
cated by the per cent of interest which they are able and willing to 
pay, than by any other standard—average interest measuring the 
annual growth in wealth, and a large interest rate the share. of 
capital in a large annual increase of product.’ 


for revenue purposes—on the importation of sugar of foreign production, would 
hardly be cultivated at all with a view of profitably employing either labor or capital. 
Cotton, on the other hand, which needs intelligence and economy, and not bounties, 
to render its cultivation far more profitable than it now is, receives little attention 
from the government. 

1 The author, in this connection, can not forbear quoting the following clear state- 
ment from a private letter recently addressed to him, by a New York man of busi- 
ness, who studies and reasons on fiscal and economic subjects, not for the purpose 
of presenting any results to the public, but simply in order to acquaint himself with 
the nature of the economic and fiscal laws which directly or indirectly affect his 
business. He says : 

“Of all the questions of political economy, there are none less understood, nor 
does ignorance of any other lead to such deplorable mistakes in the financial schemes 
of American politicians and legislators as this, namely, ‘What is the principle which 
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It will be observed, in this season of depression, when capital 
commands less than the average American rate of interest, that we 
have no more capital than we had in the country several years ago 


governs the rate of interest ? ’ Animpenetrable cloud seems to hang about this simple 
inquiry, to the darkening of almost all who essay to speak of it. If once clearly 
understood, we should hear no more nonsense about ‘a currency adequate to the 
wants of trade,’ nor of legislation ‘ which shall permanently lower the rate of interest.’ 

‘A popular statement of the law or principle is, that ‘ the rate of interest depends 
on the abundance or scarcity of that part of the capital of a community which does 
not consist of money.’ Suppose we say instead, Zhe rate of interest depends upon what 
can be made out of capital loaned. We then have the law, and a law to which there 
are no exceptions. 

‘‘Without attempting to carry my argument upon this subject to a conclusion, 
allow me to offer a few suggestions which point that way. 

“In practical life no one is hindered or hesitates an instant in a right determination 
of this question. All who wish to borrow and honestly pay, first ask, Can I use this 
borrowed capital so that, adding my care and labor to it, the resulting profit will en- 
able me to return it with the interest, as agreed, to the owner, and leave enough to com- 
pensate me? A farmer wishing to start in his vocation, borrows and invests in the 
cheap, fair, and fat lands of the West. With good climate, good government, light 
taxes, good access to market, and the best approved implements, his aber and capital 
produce abundantly. Another, equal in character, energy, and ability, borrows an 
equal sum to start in the same occupation upon the granite hills of New England. 
Before beginning production, he must hew down a forest, and then for years delve 
carefully and industriously about the stumps, for scanty crops. It needs little arith- 
metic to determine which can afford to pay capita/ the larger percentage. The West- 
ern man can flourish and pay ten per cent, which in fact he does, while the Eastern 
farmer must work hard and live closely to pay six per cent, as for the past two cen- 
turies he has done. That the richest communities do not of necessity pay and re- 
ceive the lowest rates of interest, or the poorest of necessity the highest, needs little 
observation to prove. While the United States were thinly settled and comparatively 
poor, the rate of interest was several per cent less than when in later years they had 
grown populous and rich ; the reason being, as far as the farming interests are con- 
cerned, that we are occupying better lands and working with better implements and 
facilities ; and as, especially with us, farming is the predominant interest, its pros- 
perity is reflected and shared by all others. 

“The exceptionably favorable conditions in whith the American farmers, mechan- 
ics, and manufacturers work, enable them to produce a larger per capita and aggre- 
gate of wealth than is probably made by any other nation, and thus is labor enabled 
to render to capital the large percentage of interest so long current with us. 

“We have said that to the law ‘ that the rate of interest depends upon what can be 
made out of capital loaned,’ there are no exceptions. 

“ An examination of the incidents which make the wide interval between the lowest 
and the highest rates paid will show that they are all subject to it. The trustee, the 
widow, and the retired man in lending and calling for absolute security, are willing 
and obliged to receive a less rate of interest than the average, for the conditions they 
require limit the use of the capital they loan. 

** The spendthrift who borrows upon post-obits, and the merchant who in panics 
borrows at usurious interest to save himself, both act upon the principle of this law, 
and in imagination or reality are largely paid by the result.” 
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—probably less—when the rates were much greater; and for this 
difference there is but this one explanation, namely, that from 
various causes, capital can not now be used in such a manner that 
the profit resulting from its use would justify a high rate of interest. 


LENDERS AND BORROWERS, EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED, ALWAYS 
SILENT CO-PARTNERS. 


In short, there is always a solidarity or silent co-partnership be- 
tween the lender and the borrower; and between the employer and 
the employed.’ If capital employed in production is remunerative, 
those who use it will compete with each other, and thus cause a 
high rate of interest ; and this rate will be proportioned to the rate 
of profit on the production. And if employers are making large 
profits, they will compete with each other to obtain the services of 
laborers, and by this competition, the wages of labor will advance 
to correspond to the profits of capital, or of the employers. This 
partnership between the money-lender and the money-borrower, and 
between the employer and the employed, is always continued and 
can never be dissolved. Therefore the rate of interest and the price 
of labor constitute the surest indications of the profit of production 
in any country. Therefore, the small rate of profit that accrues at 
present from the prosecution of almost every variety of business in 
this country forbids the payment of either high interest or high 
wages. A New York capitalist who was recently asked if he was 
willing to lend his money at four or five per cent, made answer to 
this effect : “Yes, so long as I am getting, as I am at present, my 
full share of the profits of the borrower. When my partner, the 
borrower, and other borrowers, come to realize a greater profit than 
they now do from the employment of capital, they will voluntarily 
pay me a higher rate of interest.”’ 

If the warfare upon capital in the form of loans—which is now 
popular, and which is now impairing the confidence of capitalists 
and retarding the lending of capital—should be continued, lending 
in the United States will finally cease. But the “nding of money 
having once ceased, the se//ing of money—z.e., the exchange of money 
for land and other property—would continue, and with greater advan- 
tage to the seller: and the power of the capitalist, instead of being 
impaired, would really be increased by the change. For it is evident 
that if no one will lend capital, those whose necessities compel 
them to borrow will have to sell their property, and at just those 
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prices which the capitalist—who is naturally averse to owning and 
managing property except at a greater remuneration than the aver- 
age return for money at interest—is willing to give. The aggre- 
gate number of persons who are willing to lend in any community, 
is always much larger than of those who have such special knowl- 
edge of any particular class of property as will make them willing 
to buy. And so the class having this special knowledge, if there is 
no borrowing, will have special opportunities for the purchasing of 
property at reduced rates. 

Usury laws are founded on the idea that it is possible to reduce 
the rate of interest—which is the rent of money—by statute enact- 
ment; but any thing which obstructs or prevents the vent of 
money increases the purchasing or selling power of money. Those 
who have special knowledge about property and the command of 
capital can, under such circumstances, take the greatest conceivable 
usury, through the enforced sacrifice of property, through the neces- 
sities of its owners, at low prices. These profits may be fifty or 
even one hundred per cent; but no law is violated, and the public 
does not complain. Accordingly, no usury law can be effective 
which does not also embody, in addition to limitations on the rates 
of lending, provisions forbidding the purchase of property, except at 
prices established by statute. But an arbitrary edict of this char- 
acter, in this age of the world, would be universally discarded and 
condemned. It is pertinent and instructive, however, to here recall 
the circumstance that in old times legislation on this subject of 
usury, if absurd and unjust, was generally logical; for, while fixing 
the rent of money, it also established the purchasing power of 
money, by fixing the prices at which not merely commodities, but 
also labor, should be sold. The believers in modern usury laws are 
not, therefore, believers in either reason or logic. “I never violate 
the usury laws,” said a noted New York money-lender. “Why 
should I? I have only to bide my time, and when the necessities 
of the borrower become great, and he can not command money at 
the legal rate, he will sell me his property at usurious rates,” 

The friend of the people who annually rises in the American 
State legislatures and proposes to enact legal measures looking to a 
compulsory and unnatural reduction of the rate of interest on capital, * 
does not realize that if he could be successful in what he proposes, 
he would at the same time inflict a most serious blow upon labor; 
for capital and labor, in order to win any large measure of reward, 
have got to ride the same horse; and any treatment, in a free com- 
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munity, which impairs the quality of the animal for carrying one, 
will not permanently increase its ability to carry two. One of the 
shrewdest men of New England, who was the architect of a fortune 
for himself and many others, in the days when public expenditure 
was expenditure for public purposes, was accustomed to say, if you 
are looking for a good place to locate your boys in business, select 
those districts where interest and taxes are the highest. And he 
was right ; for assuming that honesty and discretion are the rules of 
action, such districts would be the ones where capital and labor 
would command the highest reward for their services, and where 
private wealth was willing to contribute the most for the public 
good. 

Again, upon no one department of economic science have the 
American people more confused and erroneous ideas than upon 
the relations that exist between the price of labor and the cost of 
the products of labor; and this muddling is due in no small degree 


- tothe absurd assumptions almost always made by the advocates and 


defenders of the doctrine of protection in the United States, that a 
day's wages is the proper unit of measure for determining the cost 
of similar products in different countries; when the fact is, as 
nearly all economists except the Americans have long perceived, 
and as Professor Walker in his recent work on wages has more 
clearly than ever before pointed out, that the price of a day’s labor 
conveys no more idea of the comparative cost of labor products in 
different countries than the boy’s comparison, “As big as a piece 


- of chalk, or as long as a string,” does of either length or capacity.’ 


1 “ Wages are high or low according to the abundance or scantiness of the neces- 
saries, comforts, and luxuries of life which the laborer can command, without par- 
ticular reference to the value of the service which he renders to the employer there- 
for. The cost of labor, on the other hand, is high or low according as the employer 
gets an ample or scanty return for what he pays the laborer, whether the same be 
expressed in money or commodities; so that high wages do not imply a high cost 
of labor, or low wages a lowcost of labor. A sufficient demonstration of this is 
found in the well-known fact that employers usually take on their lowest-paid labor- 
ers last and discharge them first. The explanation is to be found in the varying effi- 
ciency of labor. The extent to which the consideration is popularly neglected may 
be seen by recurring to any discussion of the question of ‘ protection,’ whether in 
the legislature or the public press. The mere announcement that a day’s labor can 
be had in one country for ten cents, in another for fifty, while in a third it commands 
$1.50, conveys to the mind of one familiar with the statistics of industry not even an 
impression as to the comparative cost of labor in different countries. Yet it has 
been held by a large party in the United States to be conclusive of the question of 
‘ protection,’ that laborers in other countries are more scantily remunerated than in 
our own. The avowed object of protective tariffs here is to keep wages from sink- 
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RELATIONS OF CAPITAL TO NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Attention is next asked to a consideration of our resources as a 
nation in respect to capital, using the word exclusively in the sense 
of accumulated labor, as an element in the problem of securing 
national abundance. And first, it is to be noted that the condition 
of affairs in reference to the supply of capital is very different from 
what it was only a comparatively few years since. So long as 
nations were separated from each other by natural barriers, which 
it was difficult to overcome, or artificial barriers, the result of race- 
prejudices, or economic laws founded on the principle that free 
exchange was something hostile to abundance and morality; so 
long each country had to depend on such aids to its own natural 
powers of producing as resulted from its own savings; but now 
that steam, the telegraph, and the diffusion of knowledge have in 
great part or altogether removed these barriers, and made nations 
geographically remote commercially near, the amount of the 
world’s active capital that any nation may command is limited only 
by the conjoint remuneration and security which it will offer. 
Just laws providing for the security of property and investments of 
capital and the efficient enforcement of such laws by those in- 
trusted with the administration of the state, are, therefore, as 


ing to the level of Europe and Asia. The allusions to ‘ pauper labor’ which crowd 
the speeches of Clay, Stewart, and Kelley have significance only as it is assumed 
that a day’s labor in any one place is the economical equivalent of a day’s labor any- 
where. It is, however, very far from the truth that a day’s labor is always and every- 
where the same thing.”— Zhe Wages Question, Walker, chap. iii. pp. 40-41. 

‘‘ Where wages are high, we shall always find the workmen more active, diligent, 
and expeditious than where they are low.”—Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations. 

“In the quarry at Bonniéres, in which Frenchmen, Irishmen, and Englishmen 
were employed side by side, the Frenchman received three, the Irishman four, and 
the Englishman six francs a day. At those different rates, the Englishman was 
found to be the most advantageous workman of the three.”— Work and Wages, 
Brassey, p. 82. 

‘*A ship-owner who had ships repaired in almost every port in the world states 
that he has nowhere found the work done cheaper than by the dearer labor in 
the British ports."-—Edwin Chadwick, Address British Association, 1862. 

One of the largest shoe manufacturers in Switzerland has reported to his country- 
men, as one of the results of his visit to the United States at the time of the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition of 1876, that while the shoe manufacturers in Massachusetts pay 
their workmen in certain departments very much larger wages than are paid for 
corresponding services in Switzerland, he found on examination that the work cost 
by the piece in Massachusetts only one half as much as it did in his own factory in 
Switzerland. 
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essential instrumentalities for insuring the material prosperity 
of a country as favorable soil or climate, or efficiency of labor; 
and a country in respect to development had better be stricken 
with famine and pestilence, than with a policy that impairs 
the security of either property or debts ; for famine and pestilence 
are in general of not long continuance, and can be speedily 
alleviated or remedied by efficient human effort; but the extent 
and duration of the blight that is certain to come to all co-operative 
human effort from plighted faith broken, or confidence wantonly 
impaired, are matters that no man or community can arbitrarily 
control or determine. The managers of railroad property in the 
United States have doubtless often failed to use the trusts and 
privileges granted them by the public for the best interests of the 
public. But when a State like Wisconsin, with a view of remedy- 
ing such grievances, assumed the right to arbitrarily fix freights and 
fare on the railroads by her chartered, at such rates as rendered 
such property unremunerative to those who represented the labor 
and capital that created it, she virtually appropriated private prop- 
erty without returning an equivalent, and brought on herself and 
the country a calamity much greater than that which she endeav- 
ored to escape from. For thereupon an understanding was instinct- 
ively, or by agreement, arrived at on the part of owners or con- 
trollers of active capital everywhere, to have no dealings with 
Wisconsin or her people, which could by any chance come to be 
submitted to her courts or legislature ; and to-day Wisconsin is to 
such a degree cut off from the use of the capital of the world, for 
the furthering of her material development, that if she would en- 
gage in any public enterprise she must rely on her own resources, or 
pay for foreign or other American capital such a rate of insurance 
against bad faith, in addition to the ordinary interest, as will greatly 
diminish the profit of using it. And that this assertion is not made 
without warrant, attention is asked to the following extract of a 
letter recently addressed by the President of the Chicago and 
Superior Railroad to the editor of the Wisconsin State Fournal, the 
occasion being the return from an unsuccessful mission to Europe 
to negotiate a loan for the completion of that road: 


“ The most formidable and only real obstruction,” he says, ‘“ to my negotia- 
tion was the legislation known as the Potter bill, which practically closes the Euro- 
pean market against all Wisconsin securities, and most of the other Western or, as 
they are called here, the Granger States; and while money is exceeding plenty, 
and large amounts of it seeking investment at low interest, parties can not be in- 
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duced to examine any Western railroad enterprise, with a view of floating its bonds, 
while several Eastern railroads have been able to place their bonds in the market 


at large prices and a low rate of interest.” 


And in illustration of the uselessness as well as the mischievous 
character of the so-called “ Potter laws,” it has been asserted by 
those competent to judge, that there has not been a railroad griev- 
ance, for the redress of which such laws have been enacted in Wis- 
consin and other States, which might not equally well have been 
remedied by making it the duty of the attorney-generals of the sev- 
eral States, on the complaint of any citizen, to properly enforce the 
common law, which prohibits common carriers from making un- 
reasonable charges for transportation. 

In short, one of the lessons of the day which the people of the 
United States have not yet fully learned, and perhaps will not 
except through farther hard experience, is, that in contending 
against capital, even if capital is tyrannical, the worst thing that can 
happen, especially for the laboring classes, is that capital shall be so 
far controlled as to be terrified; for, as the Parthians, discharging 
their arrows over their shoulders, were most deadly to their enemies 
during their flight, so capital inflicts its heaviest Blow on its oppo- 
nents, when becoming terrified it runs away, and abandons all 
effort to defend itself. It would be also well for the public to bear 
in mind a fact that, in reasoning about these matters, they often 
seem unconscious of, and that is, that the word capitalist does not 
always mean the owner of vast possessions, to whom the loss of a 
little interest is no real inconvenience; but more frequently a very 
humble individual, whose stock investment represents the result of 
long years of labor and economy, and to whom the deprivation of a 
little interest makes all the difference between comfort and discom- 
fort, abundance or poverty. 

In forecasting the extent to which the future material develop- 
ment of this country is likely to be dependent on a future ready 
and cheap supply of capital, the bearing of the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the so-called Granger 
cases should not be overlooked; more especially the decision of 
March, 1877, in the “Chicago Elevator Case.” In this case the 
court laid down the future law of the country as follows: “ When 
one devotes his property to a use in which the public has an interest, he, 
in effect, grants to the public an interest in that use, and must submit 
to be controlled by the public for the common good to the extent of the 
interest he has created. He may withdraw his grant by discontinuing 

VoL, v.—2. 
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the use ; but so long as he maintains the use, he must submit to the con- 
trol.” The reader, who has probably shared the general indiffer- 
ence of the American public to all such matters, needs here to be 
informed that in this case the defendants, private citizens, erected a 
warehouse and elevator at their own expense in the city of Chicago, 
where they transacted the business of receiving and storing grain 
for hire. They claimed the right to use their own property in such 
a manner as they desired, not inconsistent with the equal rights of 
others to a like use ; and denied the right of the Legislature of IIli- 
nois to fix the compensation which they might receive for the use 
of their own property in their private business, and for their services 
in connection with it. The rightfulness and legality of this position 
a majority of the United States Supreme Court, however, denied. 
The building used by the defendants was for the storage of grain. 
In such storage, they said, the public has an interest; therefore, 
the defendants, by devoting the building to that storage, have 
granted to the public an interest in that use, and must submit to 
have their compensation arbitrarily regulated by the legislature. 
But consider next what the minority of this same court said! 
“If this be sound law, if there be no protection either in the prin- 
ciples upon which our republican government is founded, or on the 
prohibitions of the Constitution against such invasions of private 
rights, all property and all business in the State are held at the mercy 
of a majority of its legislature. The public has no greater interest in 
the use of buildings for the storage of grain, than it has in the use of 
buildings for the residence of families, nor indeed any thing like so 
great an interest; and according to the doctrine announced, the 
legislature may fix the rent of all tenements used for residences 
without reference to the cost of their erection. If the owner does 
not like the rates prescribed, he may cease renting his houses. He 
has granted to the public, says the court, an interest in the use of 
the buildings, and ‘he may withdraw his grant by discontinuing 
the use ; but so long as he maintains the use, he must submit to 
the control.’ The public is interested in the manufacture of cot- 
ton, woolen, and silken fabrics, in the construction of machinery, in 
the printing and publication of books and periodicals, and in the 
making of utensils of every variety; indeed, there is hardly an 
enterprise or business engaging the attention and labor of any con- 
siderable portion of the community in which the public has not an 
interest in the sense in which that term is used by the court in its 


opinion.” 
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“Tf the legislature of a State, under pretense of providing for 
the public good, or for any other reason, can determine, against 
the consent of the owner, the uses to which private property shall 
be devoted, or the prices which the owner shall receive for its uses, 
it can deprive him of the property as completely as by a special act 
for its confiscation or destruction. If it be admitted that the legis- 
lature has any control over the compensation (for its use), the 
extent of that compensation becomes a mere matter of legislative 
discretion. The amount fixed will operate as a partial destruction 
of the value of the property, if it fall below the amount which the 
owner would obtain by contract, and practically as a complete de- 
struction, if it be less than the cost of retaining its possession. There 
is, indeed, no protection under the constitutional provision,’ which 
does not extend to the use and income of the property, as well as 
to its title and possession.” 

The record of all experience is to the effect, that every State 
which embodies in its structure a system of slavery, or a system 
of law which impairs the security or limits the ordinary use 
and enjoyment of property, contains within itself the seeds of 
its own decay or dissolution; to stamp out the life of which 
when once quickened, generally involves terrible internal social 
convulsions. - In 1620, a Dutch vessel quietly landed twenty 
slaves at Jamestown, Virginia. The issues involved in this trans- 
action, which the public at the time apparently regarded with 
approval, or at least with indifference, required for their ultimate 
settlement the expenditure of thousands of millions of dollars, and 
the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives. Has a vessel bear- 
ing a like pernicious freight, quietly and with public unconcern, 
sailed into our ports during the past year? Certainly, in view of 
the opinions of a minority of the Supreme Court, above, in part 
quoted, it can not be affirmed that this question is not worthy of 
very serious consideration. 


1“ Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law.”—14th Amendment Constitution of the United States. 











THE SECOND HARVEST AT OLYMPIA. 


HE first period of excavation at Olympia closed at the end of 
May, 1876; and the second began the 23d of the following Sep- 
tember. During the first year, the laborers were chiefly recruited from 
Tsakonia,' and they had their lodgings in tents near the temple of 
Zeus. This year, the commencement of the work called togethera 
large force of laborers from the numerous neighboring villages. 
The inhabitants of these villages cherish the most friendly feel- 
ings toward the great undertaking. To say nothing of the indirect 
advantages which they receive from the presence of the German col- 
ony, it is to the persistent pressure of the German government that 
they owe the first wagon-road connecting their vineyards and cur 
rant plantations with the harbor-town Katakolo, now the thriving 
port of Elis; and they welcome the opportunity which the excava- 
tions offer to their children of receiving from German experts sys- 
tematic instruction in manual labor. 

The number of laborers employed has varied according to the 
demands which the cultivation of their own fields has made upon 
their time and strength. The highest figure reached was 260. The 
laborers fall into two classes. First, there are those who lay open 
the soil in its upper layers, load it up and carry it away. Then 
there are others who loosen with the pickax the earth at a lower 
level. For this latter labor, in a stratum where discovery is ex- 
pected, only such workmen are employed as have been through a 
somewhat protracted training, and whose carefulness makes it cer- 
tain that they will not injure any object which they may discover. 

The different groups of workmen are under the control of over- 
seers. In this latter capacity,a Dalmatian and a German (both 
late employés of the lead-works at Laurium) and a Greek are in our 
service. A fourth overseer is under appointment of the Greek 
government, and is directly responsible to the Greek commissioner, 
Dr. Demetriades, at whose disposition a small detachment of sol- 


! Tsakonia is the modern name of Kynuria, the eastern part of ancient_Lakonia. 
The Tsakonians speak a dialect strongly Doric in its character, and are an indus- 
trious and enterprising people. 
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diers is also placed, that he may be in a situation to quell any disorder 
that might arise among so manyworkmen. Thus far, however, not 
the slightest interruption of good order and good feeling has 
occurred. 

Dr. Demetriades informs the Greek government as to the prog- 
ress of the work, and conducts the negotiations for the acquisition 
of territory into which it is desired to extend the excavations. At 
the close of each term of labor the three store-houses which, at 
present, serve as receptacles for the antiques, are sealed by the em- 
ployés of the two governments. The German overseer remains on 
the ground during the intermission of labor, to care for the German 
houses and property in the village of Druva. 

The second campaign was begun with the advantage of a better- 
trained laboring force, and the excavation was further facilitated 
by the employment, on a large scale, of carts instead of wheelbarrows. 
Notwithstanding, the progress was at first slow, and the booty of the 
last months of the year 1876 was not abundant. 

Ground was first broken on the west side of the temple of Zeus, 
and in the following manner: 

First, a ditch, 25 feet in width, was laid open along the west front 
of the temple, and then, intersecting this at its middle point, a second 
trench was dug in the direction from east to west, crossing the ruin of 
the Byzantine chapel uncovered by the French excavators in the 
year 1830, but since silted up, and extending to the precipitous brink 
of the Kladeos. The object of digging this trench was twofold: 
first, to lay bare the ancient remains which it was confidently be- 
lieved lay beneath the church ; and, secondly, to provide a passage 
through which the earth, removed from before the west front of the 
temple, might be most readily carried to the brink of the Kladeos, 
and thence dumped into the stream below. Months, however, 
passed before this twofold object was accomplished, and the extra- 
ordinary dampness of the season contributed not a little to delay 
the operations. No year could have supplied a more striking illus- 
tration of the contrast between the climate of the eastern and 
western portion of Greece. Excavations, simultaneously in progress, 

could be prosecuted without interruption day after day under the 
dry sky of Argolis and Attica; but in the valley of the Alpheios, 
of old the famous seat of Zeus Kataibates,’ through November and 
December, the storms which followed each other in frequent succes- 





* Zevd¢ xaraBarne, ‘Zeus in tempest descending.’ 
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sion, changed the entire region of. excavation, lying as it does seve- 
ral meters below the surface of the surrounding land, into a swamp, 
and occasioned repeatedly a stoppage of all operations. 

Notwithstanding all this, discoveries were made before the close 
of the year, which notably augment our knowledge of the sculptured 
ornaments of the temple and give new confidence as to results in 
the future. The first discovery was a head belonging to a figure of 
the east pediment, which gives us a new view of the art of Paio- 
nios. It is unfortunately only a fragment, yet half of the upper part 
of the face is extrémely well preserved, and we trace in this a work- 
manship far superior to that of the head (the bald head of the 
sitting old man) discovered last year. This head, that of a man 
past middle age, is carefully executed. The hair is confined by a 
band, and around this band the ends of the locks of hair are wound. 

Next in order there emerged from the fragments of the east front 
a colossal draped figure which can be built up from the fragments 
which have been found, complete even tothe head. It is a matron, 
hewn in broad free lines. Buried in thought, she leans the chin 
upon the left hand, which, in its turn, is supported by the right hand 
and arm. 

Next appeared two heads of horses, giving us the first knowledge 
how the heads of the horses of the two four-horse spans were repre- 
sented, partly in relief and partly as detached sculptures. 

Here was substantial progress toward peopling the east pedi- 
ment. Here are discoveries which throw a new light upon the 
fragments found last year; and they also give new promise for the 
future, for the more the space within the gable-end fills itself with 
figures, the more reason to hope that what still remains wanting 
may be supplied. 

Our hopes of success on the west side were not confident. We 
regarded it as the weather-side, and from the specimens of the sculp- 
tures of the west pediment which came to view last year, we had re- 
signed ourselves to the expectation of finding only extremely dam- 
aged and weather-worn fragments of Alkamenes’s work. What a sur- 
prise, accordingly, it was, when, in the middle of December, statues 
were found, which excelled,in their degree of preservation, every 
thing which the soil of Olympia had hitherto yielded! Especially 
noteworthy was the colossal head of a woman which was drawn forth 
absolutely uninjured from the accumulated earth, just before the 
temple steps, into which it had fallen. This head, a specimen of 
genuine Attic art, was at once a pledge of an unhoped-for harvest 
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and at the same time a tantalizing enigma; for we have not been 
able to satisfy ourselves how, within the precincts of a furious Cen- 
taur-conflict, place could have been found fora woman’s head so un- 
perturbed in expression. 

Last of all, before the end of the year there came to view two 
admirable metopes, an Athena and an Iolaos, two figures which 
stand fitly by the side of the combating Herakles, and two pecu- 
liarly characteristic specimens of the Peloponnesian school of sculp- 
ture. We could, then, enter upon the new year with a good degree 
of confidence, and, although the rain-storms continued to be un- 
usually frequent until March of the present year, yet there began 
speedily to appear, instead of isolated, occasional discoveries, a 
series of objects standing in such relation to each other as to 
bring into a new stage of advancement our knowledge of tem- 
ple sculptures. The heads which were found before the west 
pediment had rolled to the ground before the temple fell. Now 
there was revealed in succession the entire row of columns ly- 
ing parallel to each other in a N. E. direction, as they had 
fallen in the earthquake ; and, beyond them, the sculptures which 
had been hurled to a remoter distance than the columns and 
architraves. From this field of ruin, there arose one lifelike work 
of art after another, in surprising variety. There were groups and 
single figures; attitudes expressing the intensest physical exertion, 
and the most absolute repose; gods and half-human Centaurs; 
heroes and heroines; slave-maidens and reclining nymphs. We 
found, in three months, three groups of Centaurs in the act of seizing 
and carrying off women ; one group representing a boy held fast in 
the embrace of a Centaur’s arms. a kneeling female figure on whose 
bosom a Centaur’s head is traceable ; then, a series of single figures 
all nearer or more remotely engaged in the furious combat. There 
is the figure of Theseus brandishing his ax in his two hands which 
he raises above his head. There is a shrinking female figure draw- 
ing the folds of her garment together under her chin to conceal 
her face. There are other female forms, which have fallen to the 
ground in the conflict, and which, alike by their undignified atti- 
tude and by their ignoble features, are recognized as serving-maids 
of foreign origin. Then came two nymphs, reclining at their ease, 
and remote from the tumult of conflict, and finally the head of a 
god, executed on a larger scale and in a nobler style. This god is 
Apollo, who is to be recognized as the indignant avenger of crime, 
appearing in the very midst of the fury of combat. Surely a more 
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varied harvest of the fragments of the figures of one pediment 
could not have been expected. " 

At the same time the east gable was peopling and arranging 
itself. A splendid discovery in the space before the middle of this 
end of the temple restored to the so-called Poseidon-torso of last 
year the missing lower parts with the garment, and the figure was 
now identified as that of Zeus, the central figure of the pediment. 
Since now the female figure, hitherto called from its resemblance to 
the Vesta of the Giusstiniani collection Hestia, was recognized as 
belonging to this pediment, and since the now unmistakably iden- 
tified statue of Pelops rendered it certain that to the previously so- 
called Pelops the name Oinonaos belonged, the result of a few 
weeks was—the middle group of Paionios complete! To this there 
are to be added the four-hozse spans, on either side of the central 
group, with the persons of higher and lower rank belonging to 
them, so that at Easter we could reconstruct with certainty, as 
far as regarded essentials, the east pediment. True, most of 
what has been found is in fragments, yet the fragments are such as 
to give the chief dimensions of the figures, and with every 
new piece which is found, the probability of finding what is 
still wanting is increased. There remain, indeed, points not yet 
cleared up, but these will receive, in the course of the exca- 
vations, and in consequence of the research which accompanies them, 
their elucidation. In addition to the work above mentioned in the 
immediate vicinity of the temple, the Byzantine church was laid bare 
during the first quarter of the present year, and this excavation 
shed a clearer light on some points in the history of the plain of 
Olympia. It was recognized that before the overthrow of the 
temple of Zeus, a Christian church had been built here to form the 
new center of the hallowed spot. It was seen that this church 
rested entirely upon the foundations of a Greek sacred building. 
These foundations, rectangular in form, measured 32 x 12.40 meters, 

and were elevated 1.25 meters above the level of the bed of the 
Altis. 

When the space before the east end of the temple of Zeus had 
been thoroughly cleared away to a breadth of 50 meters; before 
the west end, to a breadth of 35 meters; along the north side, the 
ancient level of the Altis uncovered to a width of 25-35 meters ; 
and finally, the ditch crossing the Byzantine church had been 
extended to the Kladeos, we proceeded, from Easter onward, to 
run different trenches from the temple of Zeus as a center, with the 
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purpose of investigating the northern and north-eastern portions of 
the Altis. This was the more important because it could not be 
certainly known whether circumstances would permit us to com- 
plete the laying bare of the entire surface of the Altis. 

Those directions were of course selected which seemed most likely 
to furnish additions to the fragments of temple sculptures already 
found. A ditch was dug toward the north-east, in which direction 
we must suppose the great altar to have lain; a second, parallel 
with the east front and in a line with it, toward the north; anda 
third, in the same direction and parallel with the west front. This 
trench must, we assumed, cross the precinct of Pelops, that sanc- 
tuary the position of which, next to that of the temple of Zeus, has 
been most definitely handed down to us. It lay north of the west 
end of the temple of Zeus, and in a direction parallel to it. This 
trench was called, from the objects which it was expected to reveal, 
the Pelopeion-trench. Although it failed to disclose the desired 
spot, either because the Pelopeion has wholly disappeared from the 
face of the Altis, or, as I think more likely, because the ditch had 
not followed precisely the right direction, it led to a surprising dis- 
covery, and one which exceeded all our expectations. 

It revealed, at a distance of 80 meters north of the temple of 
Zeus, the substructure, rising on each side in three steps, of a Doric 
temple, which was recognized as the temple of Hera, the most im- 
portant building, next to the temple of Zeus, within the inclosure 
of Olympia. This identification was placed beyond a doubt by the 
discovery, on the 1oth of May, of the statue of Hermes by Praxi- 
teles, mentioned by Pausanias as situated in the Heraion, and found 
by us in the cella of the temple. The north trench yielded insig- 
nificant results in comparison; it laid bare, on the slope of the hill 
Kronion, a semicircular terrace fronting toward the south. This 
structure, built of brick and originally faced with marble, is a Roman 
work and was built by Herodes Atticus, who erected upon it statues 
of Marcus Aurelius and his family. Fourteen colossal marble 
statues, eight female and six male, were found lying as they had 
fallen, and in essentials well preserved. This discovery, in itself of 
minor importance, gave an encouraging testimony to the fact that 
without as well as within the Altis, no general, complete destruc. 
tion of statues had taken place. The north-east trench finally 
struck, at a distance of 100 meters from the north-east corner of 
the temple and at the foot of the hill Kronion, the massive found- 
ations upon which there stood, in ancient times, the treasure-houses 
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of Olympia, and the row of bronze statues of Zeus.’ Add to these 
discoveries the wonderful recovery of the upper part of the face of 
Pelops, so important an aid in reconstructing the east pediment, 
and the upper portion of the base of the Niké statue, and it will 
appear how fruitful of results were the closing months of the season 
of the present year. Not only have we revealed, in the discovery 
of the Heraion, fragments of an ancient and important temple of 
the Peloponnesus, which shed light on the history of architecture, 
but we are enabled to establish the locality of certain points essen- 
tial to the determining the topography of the region. 

Molds of the sculptures found have been made by Martinelli, 
and photographs of the originals have been taken by the brothers 
Rhomatdhes. The casts from the molds will be made in Berlin, 
and will be ‘set up there as far as possible in their original order 
and arrangement. The photographs form the second series of 
the “Excavations at Olympia,” which will be accompanied, like 
the first series, by a brief explanatory text. The volume is to 
contain, from the east pediment, photographs of Pelops, Zeus, 
Sterope, a crouching youth and maiden, three bodies of horses, 
and the fragment of the head of aman. From the west pediment 
there are the following photographs: a female head with part of the 
neck, a kneeling woman, the reclining nymph of the north corner, 
the Centaur with a maiden, the head of one of the Lapithz, Theseus, 
the head of an old woman, the torso of one of the Lapithe, an old 
woman prostrate, the upper part of a woman’s body, the head of an 
Apollo, Dediameia and a Centaur-torso, a woman struggling with a 
Centaur. Besides these, there are the two metopes, and six of the 
best preserved Roman statues, also bronzes and terra-cottas. 
The Hermes of Praxiteles will be photographed and reproduced in 
plaster during the present year. 

Having thus given a brief report of the progress and of the 
results of the excavations of 1876-7, 1 attempt to describe their 
significance and value from a scientific point of view. 

The periods of excavation were two, of eight months each, though 
the first was reduced, by the time lost in training workmen, to 
five; the second seriously interrupted by unfavorable weather. 
During this time—not to speak at present of the statue of Praxiteles, 
of the Victory of Paionios, of the fifteen Roman statues, the four 
metopes, the inscriptions which number nearly one hundred, the 
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bronzes and the numberless architectural fragments in stone and 
colored terra-cotta—there have been brought together nineteen 
marble statues of the east pediment, and fourteen from the west 
pediment, and thus such an addition has been made to the stock of 
material for the study of Greek art as had not been made for many 
years. The pieces found, moreover, are almost universally frag- 
ments of large size, since the original figures were hewn from 
mighty blocks of marble, and we owe it to the superior quality of 
the marble that the smaller fragments have so well retained their 
form that, in very many cases, they can be restored to their proper 
places. We have not, for example, so many little fragments of 
doubtful belonging, as Thorwaldsen had to do with in his restoration 
of the marbles of A®gina. 

Moreover, we have to deal, not with a provincial and nameless 
school of sculpture [as at AZgina], but with original works of those 
who were recognized as masters in the best period of Greek plastic 
art. These are men who have their place and part in a period 
when the development of art was most rapid, and their works fur- 
nish the most instructive parallels to contemporaneous monuments 
in Athens, and: afford a firm chronological foothold from which to 
approach both the preceding and succeeding times. We make the 
acquaintance of contemporaries of Pheidias—that master from 
whom we as yet possess no original work—in their highest achieve- 
ments, and we learn to know one of these contemporaries in works 
which seem to mark different periods of his development. 

These works, moreover, were regarded in antiquity as marking 
an epoch in monumental art, and as objects of pride to the whole * 
nation. They are works executed in the grand style, whose inter- 
pretation, in all important points; is clear; works which stand in 
mutual relation, and because of their architectural disposition can 
be surveyed as a whole. Many a problem, indeed, do these dis- 
coveries propose, many a missing link and many a doubt remain; 
nor can we say how far the lack will be supplied or the doubt 
removed by later discoveries. Still we have, in a nycase, an abun- 
dance of historical facts, and, resting upon these, we shall be able to | 
cast a new glance into the development of Greek plastic art. The 
knowledge of the history of ancient art which it has hitherto been 
possible to gain, so to speak, only in drops, now breaks forth upon 
us, from the bosom of the Altis, in a free-flowing stream.. The first 
feeling in which we all unite is that of rejoicing that these treasures 
of ancient art have been kept safely hidden in the ground in such a 
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degree of preservation as the boldest anticipations did not dare to 
predict. We are tempted to chime in with the utterance of Pausanias, 
who, as he gazes in astonishment at the glories of Olympia, as they 
appeared before his eyes, sees therein the special preserving care of 
Zeus for the place where his festival was celebrated. 

What attitude, now, shall scientific inquiry assume in the face 
of this wonderful increase in the material for study here presented 
to her? She must modestly learn, and, in perfect freedom from 
prejudice, must familiarize herself with what is offered. We 
have been reproached because English reporters have anticipated 
the Germans in esthetic criticism of the separate works. We have 
thought that we did our duty in bringing the treasures to light 
as fast as possible and in making them accessible to general inspec- 
tion. As to passing critical judgment upon the artistic value of 
each work, we hold that there is no special haste. We believe that 
the right time for such judgment will not come until the separate 
figures shall have been brought together. 

Suppose that we had discovered a tragedy of A®schylus in 
marble, who would sit in judgment upon the single fragments 
before he had done his utmost to study the entire composition as a 
whole? We know already what has been the result of our attempts 
to pass judgment upon Paionios before we knew what works, in fact, 
proceeded from his hand. Let the curious contradictions in this 
‘case attest how unsafe a guide, as a rule, is our esthetic judgment. 
On esthetic grounds, the same sculptures have been assigned by 
_ one party to the period before Pheidias’s arrival in Olympia; by 

another, to the period subsequent to the Peloponnesian war. In 
the same works there has been detected, on the one hand, a radical 
difference from the sculptures of the Parthenon, and on the other 
an evident dependence upon and imitation of the same. It is my 
conviction that no judgment deserving of confidence can be passed 
upon the style of these sculptures, until they shall have been more 
completely brought together and shall have been examined by men 
who have practiced the sculptor’s art, as well as by those who have 
made it a subject of scientific study. Then, too, the method of 
arrangement, the extent to which color was employed in decorat- 
ing the sculptures, the dependence of the artists upon foreign aid, 
must all be most thoroughly investigated. It will be evident from 
these remarks, that what follows is not advanced as a final conclu- 
sive judgment, but that my object is simply to communicate re- 
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flections which have suggested themselves from careful inspection 
of the newly-found sculptures. 

Can any species of antique sculpture offer a more attractive and 
satisfying object of study than the plastic adornment of the tem- 
ple-pediment ? No department of artistic representation belongs so 
peculiarly to the Greeks as this, for here that combination of archi- 
tecture and sculpture on which the greatness of Greek art rests, was 
most successfully realized. In the groups of colossal figures which 
the Greeks employed to adorn the two ends of their temples, they 
themselves were wont to behold the triumphs of their national art. 
These were the masterpieces of their talent for composition, the 
product, after the deepest study, of their fertile thought. Here 
every technical difficulty is in the most brilliant way overcome, 
and the difficult problem—that of filling out with living figures a 
space shut in by the lines of a geometrical figure—is so solved that 
there is no sense, in beholding the artist’s work, that he labored 
under the limitation of a prescribed space. 

In the study of the groups of a pediment it is a great advantage 
that the figures, as they are successively found, are easily arranged 
according to their size and position in their original relation to each 
other. Thus we are able, with little use of subjective hypotheses, to 
trace out the thought of a classic master, and to restore his work 
with the certainty that, in essentials, we reproduce what was orig- 
inally there. 

The scientific study of Greek art has received its best impulse 
from the study of sculptures belonging to Greek temples, or, like 
the Niobe group, composed after the analogy of Greek temple sculp- 
tures. Similar researches in the future will be essentially furthered 
by the discoveries at Olympia. But we have also found inscriptions 
which, from their relation to the sculptures of the pediment, are of 
special interest and value. Contemporaneous with those earliest 
lines of inscription on the Acropolis, relating to the pediments of 
Attic temples, there lies before us here perfectly intact, and once 
more restored to the light of day, the inscription of Paionios, the 
most concise and instructive sculptor’s inscription which has ever 
been discovered. Its contents appear fully to harmonize with the 
knowledge which we have of Paionios from other sources, while it 
also starts new problems and suggests new doubts. 


“Paionios of Mende made it (the statute of Niké). Also he made the orna- 
ments for the temple, and through them was the victor.” 
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When I published this inscription, I had no hesitation in drawing 
the inference that a competition had taken place between the two 
masters, of whom we know that one composed the east, the other 
the west pediment ; and that in this competition (which I suspected, 
from the analogy of similar instances, was subsequent to the com- 
pletion of the work), Paionios was declared, by the temple authori- 
ties of Elis, to be the victor. 

But a second and different explanation of the inscription has 
been proposed. According to this, the Greek word’, which desig- 
nates in general the ornament which crowns the upper part of a 
Structure, should be restricted to the ornamental figures which 
formed the outer extremities of the triangle of the pediment ; 7. ¢., 
to the ‘Akroteria’ in the narrower sense. These would be the 
figure of Niké, above the centre of the pediment, and the two am- 
phore of bronze at the two corners. These decorations, it is main- 
tained, remained unprovided for on the completion of the pedi- 
ments. For their execution a competition was ordered, and in this 
competition Paionios, as furnishing the best models, was declared 
victorious, and the finishing of the temple was committed to him. 
I am not ready to dispute the force of this theory, but I deny that 
any grammatical ground, or any ground soever, compels us to under- 
stand the word ‘ Akroteria’ in the narrower sense ; for it is precise- 
ly the plural of the word which is usual when a single pediment is 
spoken of. When I consider the matter on general grounds, it 
appears to me improbable that a famous master like Paionips, to 
whom the composition of the pediment had been intrusted, should 
exult over a victory which he had gained through a piece of extra- 
neous decoration. 

It seems to me that we are not in condition to pass a positive 
judgment upon the inscription, and that we shall exercise our pene- 
tration upon it in vain. In the face of the mass of new material 
which is now so richly offered us, we must positively refuse to en- 
tertain questions which do not admit of an answer. To this cate- 
gory belongs, for example, the inquiry: From the booty of what 
war was the Niké of Paionios dedicated ? 

Here archeological research may learn a lesson from natural sci- 
ence, which only consents to seriously undertake an investigation, 
when a method has been discovered which promises to bring the 
same to a successful termination. Let us consider first what we 
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have given us, and direct our attention accordingly to the two pedi- 
ments, and to what they have in common. 

We lack especially the suggestions which would come from the 
inspection of an expert, because no experienced sculptor has visited 
us at the scene of the excavations. There is, however, apparent in 
the same pediment not only a difference in the workmanship, but 
also in the material. The head of a divinity of the west pediment, 
for example, appears to be cut from Parian marble of the finest 
quality, but the character of the execution betrays the limitations 
of the local art. In the same figure the lower portions of the gar- 
ment are rough and neglected; the upper, which are visible from 
below, are better executed. This is illustrated in the figure of the 
kneeling woman of the west pediment. The transition from a free 
detached figure into relief is very clearly illustrated, not only in the 
four-horse spaii, but also in human figures. For instance, the upper 
part of the body of the woman who holds with both hands her gar- 
ment over her breast, is only executed in relief. The comparative 
neglect of the parts which are concealed or turned away is general 
yet not universal. The beautiful group of the Centaur who grasps 
a boy (unfortunately not yet photographed) is so thoroughly exe- 
cuted in every part that even the arm behind the back is per- 
fectly shaped and most carefully wrought. This reminds us of the 
best pieces of the pediment of the Parthenon, although even there a 
close inspection discovers a neglect of the parts which were turned 
away. Traces of different hands upon the same work, and of differ- 
ent grades of artistic skill, have also been detected in the Parthenon. 
But here we shall be led more and more to recognize, as our study 
of the sculptures progresses, that the sculptures at Olympia were 
not only the work of hands differing in practice and in skill, but 
also of artists of wholly different schools; and, in the second place, 
that different claims were made and a different standard prevailed 
at Olympia than in the city of Perikles. In Athens, the master- 
artist stood in a most intimate relation to the statesman who con- 
trolled the finances, and both, regardless of outlay, strove for one 
object—namely, to satisfy the highest demands of artistic taste. 
The works of monumental art were not only to have the proper 
effect upon the spectator who beheld them from below, but they 
must sustain individually with success every test of their merit. 
Athens was recognized in the rest of Greece as having reached the 
summit of excellence in art, and the desire was general throughout 
Greece, when adequate means were at hand, to procure the adorn- 
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ment of suitable works of art. The curators of the temple at Olym- 
pia concluded contracts with the first artists of Athens, and these 
latter were no doubt determined to accomplish at Olympia the best 
which their art could bring to pass. But so many skilled artists 
could not be spared from Athensas would be necessary to complete 
the work at Elis by the hands of workmen of the Attic school. It 
would also have been an unpopular measure to exclude Peloponne. 
sian sculptors. The officials at Olympia, moreover, desired that the 
entire work for which they had contracted, and from which they an- 
ticipated a heightened fame for Olympia, should be completed in the 
shortest possible time: the finish, in all the details, was to them a 
less important matter. Such considerations explain the union of 
Attic and provincial talent which we trace at Elis, and which may 
also be inferred in other parts of Greece where Attic artists la- 
bored, ¢. g., at Bassae, and at Delphi, and it is because of this lack 
of finish in the execution of details, which is recognizable in the 
sculptures of all these places, that we can speak of a provincial art 
style in contrast to the Attic art at Athens. 

It is évident that it is a matter of the highest interest to follow 
out these differences in detail. For this much time and much 
careful observation are necessary. The figures of the metopes 
already found sufficiently prove that a school of artists, skilled in 
working in marble, existed in Elis. 

It seems to be established that the Peloponnesian artists who 
aided the masters from Athens were more successful in representing 
the naked figure than the garments which draped it, and that they 
succeeded better, in the treatment of garments, with fabrics falling 
down in tightly-drawn perpendicular folds than with those which 
hung in thick masses, or were gathered together in compact 
bunches. 

Common to both gables is the neglect of the hair. The aid of 
color is relied upon for all minute representation. In the case of the 
figure of the old man in sitting posture, the head of which was the 
earliest found of all the heads, the mustache itself is only rudely 
shaped in marble. Yet there are exceptions to this carelessness 
of execution. In one of the figures of the east pediment, many 
details are neglected, but the numerous windings of the locks of 
hair around a barid which encircles the head are carefully and ad- 
mirably represented. So also special honor to the head of the god 
in the west pediment seems to be intended, by the care with 
which the locks of hair are executed even down to the finest detail. 
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There are certain attitudes which frequently recur in both groups 
of figures, because especially adapted to the space which it was 
necessary to fill. Among these typical forms may be mentioned 
especially the figures in the corners, the reclining river-divinities, 
which find their unmistakable model in the corresponding figures 
of the pediment of the Parthenon. Other recurring figures are 
such as are represented as sitting or crouching on the ground with 
the knee elevated, and finally the divinities occupying the central 
position of each pediment. 

Having thus noted what is common to the two pediments, 
we turn now to a more instructive subject of study, to the 
respects in which they differ. It is one of the principles of 
Greek art to prefer, for the adornment of the fagade of a tem- 
ple, tranquil representations, that nd impression of impassioned 
action may disturb the spirit of the devout worshiper as he ap- 
proaches the temple. This principle is more conspicuously illus- 
trated in the case of the temple of Zeus at Olympia than in any 
other temple of Greece, and we have no reason to doubt that the 
selection of the two masters was determined with reference to the 
different character which it was desired to give to the two temple 
pediments. 

Even before the group of Paionios lay before us in its fragments, 
Pausanias’s description left upon us the impression of a com- 
position in which a stiff symmetry prevailed, at the cost of a 
lifelike representation. It is a solemn procession of monumental 
figures which stand immobile, one after another, with Zeus as the 
mathematical centre in the middle. Yet it would be premature if 
we were to recognize here without further investigation the evi- 
dence of an archaic style, and to declare, as has been done, the 
composition for one which could not have come into existence in 
the time after Pheidias. We must consider, first, the typical char- 
acter (that of solemn repose) suitable to the east fagade, and 
secondly, the high antiquity of the temple edifice; with whose style 
the calm seriousness of the composition had to correspond. Priest- 
ly influence, moreover, everywhere opposed to novelty, held sway in 
Olympia. If, however, the contest which had been so decisive for 
all time for the fortunes of Olympia, was to be represented in the 
pediment (and no more suitable subject could have been se- 
lected), we may well ask how the representation could have 
been changed and improved? The motionless expectation, on 
either side, of the sign from Zeus, must have made a powerful 
VOL. V.—3 
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impression. One must have felt impelled as it were to hold his 
breath in the presence of the intense excitement of the two groups 
of contestants, which insensibly communicated itself to the specta- 
tors. Nor was it a monotonous succession of detached parallel 
figures which filled the pediment; but there was a division into 
three groups: a middle group about Zeus; two side groups, each 
gathered about a four-horse span; and finally the figures at the 
corners inclosing the whole composition. The king of the gods is 
no rigid, immobile centre, such as, after Pausanias’s expression, we 
should expect in a statue of Zeus; but it stands before us in 
modest guise, and its appearance is peculiarly human and youthful. 
The heroes on either side regard it with confiding look, as if it were 
one like themselves. The body is nobly formed in free lines. The 
garment, lightly cast around the hips, vails the entire lower part of 
the body. The left hand is pierced by a small hole which may 
have served as a means of attaching the thunderbolt. I am, how- 
ever, rather disposed to believe that the god held in his hand some 
emblem of victory, as, for instance, a victor’s fillet. The right arm 
hangs too close to the body to have carried a scepter. 

Oinomaos standing with the right hand braced against his side, 
holds the other extended, and must have carried in this a lance. 
Pelops stands in the same position reversed. Hence we conclude 
that Pelops stood on the right (from the spectator’s point of view) 
of Zeus; Oinomaos on the left. Farther to the right, beyond 
Pelops, came Hippodameia, in the motionless attitude of a shrink- 
ing bride, while next to Oinomaos stood his wife Sterope. Thus 
the five figures composing the central group were so disposed 
that those persons who as pairs belonged to each other stood in 
immediate proximity ; while yet each group was separated from 
Zeus by a considerable interval. Next came on either side a four- 
horse span attended by three figures, described by Pausanias as a 
charioteer and two grooms. He says of each charioteer, that he 
“ sits before the horses.” * We shall be better able to judge of the 
meaning of this expression when we shall have experimented by — 
placing the plaster-casts in various positions. It will then appear 
whether the charioteers had their place between the horses and the 
heroines who stand next in order beyond them, or whether they 
.stood in front of the obliquely placed bodies of the horses and rose 
above them. It is noticeable that the two human figures, in which 
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we recognize beyond a doubt the charioteers, are turned in the same 
direction, so that one must have been turned toward, the other 
away from, the divine arbiter of the contest. Besides the chariot- 
eer, there were in the vicinity of each chariot two figures which 
corresponded as pairs to each other, but they can not be identified 
as grooms, in conformity with Pausanias’s description. One pair 
consists of two old men represented as sitting buried in thought. 
The recently-found head of the second of these figures is char- 
acterized by a higher dignity than was the first, and I can suggest 
nothing better toward an identification of them both than the 
conjecture of Charles Newton, who holds them for seers. The 
figures of the second pair correspond with the greatest exactness to 
each other. : Both crouch upon the ground, one knee resting upon 
the earth and the other raised above it. But one figure is that of 
a boy whose garment falls from the left shoulder down upon his 
back; the other a maiden, closely wrapped in a long garment. 
The latter looks toward the left, and grasps with the right hand the 
left foot; the boy occupies the reverse attitude. 

An attempt has been made to bring these figures into relation 
with the river-divinities in the corners of the pediment, after the 
analogy of the west pediment of the Parthenon. Following out 
this idea, the female figure just mentioned has been christened 
“ Arethusa;” but, although the supposition of such a pair is a 
natural one, nothing positive upon this point can yet be said; nor 
would the closely-draped female figure correspond at all to our con- 
ception of anymph. Pausanias enumerates twenty-one figures in 
his description of the east pediment, and it is evidently his inten- 
tion to omit no figure in his enumeration. Twenty-one figures, in 
larger or smaller fragments, now lie before us as the result of our 
excavations: ten to the right of Zeus; ten to his left. It*would 
indeed be a curious coincidence, if the same two figures which 
Pausanias has failed to describe should have disappeared without 
leaving a trace, and the twenty-three figures exacted by some as 
needful to fill out the pediment, do not appear to me to be neces- 
sary. I hold the enumeration of Pausanias to be accurate and cor- 
rect, only in the identification he must have committed numerous 
errors. Now it is an important matter to have established in the 
case of the east pediment that the correct understanding of one of 
the great compositions of classic art had been lost at the time of 
Pausanias, even by the official guides of the temple inclosure. 
There are no four grooms such as Pausanias describes. If Pelops 
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stood on Zeus’s right, and Oinomaos on his left, then the river-god on 
the side of Pelops must have been not the Alpheios but the 
Kladeos, so that we must assume that the guide had either con- 
founded the river-gods or the figures of the two heroes. Of 
chariots no trace has as yet been discovered, and as the charioteer 
on either side is described as sitting before the horses, it is proba- 
ble that there were no chariots, which, in fact, it would have been 
difficult to introduce into the composition. The horses were repre- 
sented as standing with all four feet upon the ground; fiery impa- 
tience was expressed in their heads alone. 

We come now to the west pediment. The ruins of this were 
not found, like those of the east side, misplaced, overlaid, and 
united into separate fragments; for on the west there were no 
medizeval dwellings. Therefore single works of art were found 
here in better preservation than almost any other works of Greek 
sculpture, because they fell upon the soft dédris, and remained 
lying undisturbed as they first fell. To this circumstance we owe 
the series of beautiful heads which have been found here; while 
those on the east front, not being especially useful as building 
material, were thrown aside. The west pediment was the exact 
opposite of the eastern. It embraced within its triangle the wild- 
est movement. It resembled a sea, lashed by storms, while in the 
east pediment there reigned the stillness before the tempest. In 
each there are two parties; but in the one case they confront each 
other calmly, waiting for the signal for the contest; in the other, 
they are confusedly mingled in hand-to-hand conflict. Yonder 
is an epic repose in which we may imagine the figures as long 
remaining motionless side by side; here, a dramatic commotion 
so great that we feel that the groups which stand before our eyes 
must m the next moment change their entire position. 

A survey of the whole composition is here incomparably more 
difficult, for the number of figures was greater, and the motives of 
the groupings and positions were much more various and bolder. 
Though a parallelism between the two sides of the pediment is not . 
to be denied, yet the law of symmetry is by no means as strictly 
carried out as in the east pediment, and hence the reconstruction is 
made much more dificult. There is wanting too, in this case, a 
detailed description, such as Pausanias gives of the east pediment. 
He only notes, in general, the subject, the contest which broke out 
at the wedding festival of Peirithoos between the Centaurs and the 
Lapithe. He calls attention to individual groups and persons, 
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extols Alkamenes, the creator of the work, as second to Pheidias 
in the mastery of art; but, further than this, he gives no distinct 
idea of the order in which the figures were arranged. ; 
Among the pediments known to us, the west pediment of the 
Parthenon also depicts a violent conflict ; but it is restricted to the 
central group, and the other groups remain in epic repose. In the 
Zginetan temple the pediments are entirely filled with combatants ; 
but they are really only arrangements of combatants, in cold, 
academic pose, without real emotion, and each figure stands alone 
by itself, without relation to another. Here, on the contrary, we 
see the conflict carried out in a series of independent and connected 
groups. There are wild scenes of the rape of women and of boys, 
for which the groups on the metopes of the Parthenon might serve 
as types. But these contending groups are wrought by the gifted 
art of Alkamenes into a single battle scene, which filled the triangle 
of the pediment with colossal forms. We distinguish two classes: 
groups of detached figures; and groups of figures closely united in 
one common action. The former class may, for the most part, be 
identified with certainty. Here belongs the figure of an unclothed 
hero who, with both hands uplifted, must have grasped a weapon. 
According to Pausanias, this must have been Theseus, and he could 
have borne no other weapon at this peaceful festival than the ax 
used for the festive sacrifice. A second male figure is preserved, 
the torso of a hero striding forward with arms outstretched. These 
are the leaders of the Hellenes against the barbarity of the Cen- 
taurs. This barbarity is attested in five groups. We see a half- 
kneeling woman, who is still fully clad, with garments undisturbed, 
but the track of a Centaur’s hoof shows that she has already 
become the object of an attack. The other groups are more dis- 
tinct. We owe their preservation, in their most important parts, 
to the massive blocks of stone from whence they were hewn. 
There are two groups in which violence is on the point of succeed- 
ing unopposed : the capture of the boy whose beautiful form is un- 
fortunately not yet modeled and photographed ; and the capture of 
the maiden who, embraced by both hands of the monster and held 
fast by his right fore-leg, after vain resistance, lets her head sink 
despairing. We have every reason for recognizing in this group 
Eurytion and Deidameia, the bride of Peirithoos. Here is exhibited 
in the same group the highest degree of muscular tension and 
relaxation. . 
Then follow two groups, in which is presented an energetic con- 
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flict, the result of which is not yet declared: a Centaur, holding in 
his embrace a woman, who with both hands thrusts back the face and 
bust of her captor, who is paralyzed by intoxication ; further, a sec- 
ond Centaur hastening to the right, who in his haste has fallen on his 
knees, and is trying to drag along with him in his flight a woman 
grasped with both hands, who strives with all her might to get free 
from him, and to escape in the other direction. Thus we have two 
eccentric groups; the second we may call antispastic. The fall of 
the Centaur is caused, no doubt, by an attack from another quarter, 
so that still a third figure is concerned in this group. Thus we here 
plainly see plastic art in that course of development which we have 
long since recognized on the frieze of Bassae. It is striving by 
accumulation of motives to make the groups more animated and 
more dramatic, and thereby more effective. We have, as in the 
drama, principal and minor characters. To the latter belong the 
figures in the background, viz., the woman stepping anxiously back, 
holding her garment together under her chin—further, the retinue, 
serving-women, who creep away in fright at the outbreak of the 
tumult, and, finally, the female spectators reclining in the corner. 
In this powerful drama the interfering god seems not to be wanting ; 
but as long as the figure of the latter is not found, and as so little 
ean be said with certainty as to the position of the chief hero, it 
is hardly advisable with the existing material, which is perhaps two 
thirds of the whole, to attempt a reconstruction of the pediment. 
How Alkamenes was able to control this mass of individual 
figures, to establish a general unity, and by means of the towering 
figure of the god as a central point, vouching for the victory of the 
right, to produce a satisfactory and tranquillizing total impression, . 
we can not yet perceive. But we regard with admiration the abun- 
dance of ingenious motives which, without making use of any thing 
foreign, serve to furnish this cosmorama. The sensual barbarity of 
half-animal monsters, the helplessness and heroic determination of 
noble women, the self-oblivious heroism of Hellenic heroes, the com- 
mon distress of the subordinate persons, and finally, in the midst, 
the divine helper. As the eye follows from him as a centre, in both 
directions, outward down to the nymphs indifferently surveying the 
scene from the corners of the pediment, the long succession of 
: figures, it discovers a wonderful gradation of the most various sen- 
timent and disposition. 
The especial good fortune which we meet with in the west pedi- 
ment is the stately series of heads in good preservation, in which 
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the art, and especially the dramatic talent, of Alkamenes is very 
perceptible ; for, just as we can distinguish in their very posture 
the different orders to which the figures belong, so their characters 
are mirrored in their physiognomies. The stupidity of the Centaur, 
who grins like a drunken Silenus, without energy and without clear 
self-consciousness, is expressed with surpassing truth. Then come 
the two remarkable heads of female attendants, of theslave condition : 
the one with long, hooked nose seems to betray a Syrian descent ; 
the other is characterized, by her wrinkled cheeks, as a woman of 
riper years, and, at the same time, by the prominent lips, which she 
anxiously opens, as a foreign slave. The head of the reposing 
nymph resembles, in its comfortable, rounded outlines, that of a 
pretty peasant-girl, without other expression than that of a curious 
participation in the strange occurrences at the wedding repast. 

Of the heads of the Lapithz, only one is in really good pre- 
servation. It exhibits a painfully distorted face, without high 
ideality. On the other hand, we have two female heads which are 
especially conspicuous for their noble form; the head of Detdameia, 
which could not be understood until it was adjusted to the body ; and 
furthermore, a head on which part of the neck remains. This head 
is, in spite of the injury of the lower lip, the most charming of all 
female heads—a head full of life,a model of Attic grace, a picture 
of refined manners and breeding. Finally, the head of Apollo, with 
large nose and full, parted lips, is foremost among all the other 
Apollo heads from its size and its lofty style, as well as from the 
careful treatment of the hair. The expression, however, is fixed and 
lifeless. Thus we see how art still experienced great embarrass- 
ment in attempting to make a sensible, personal representation of 
the gods. The head faces the left, so that only three quarters of the 
countenance were seen, and the ear which is turned away is neg- 
lected. In the mouth we seem to perceive the anger with which 
the god looked down upon the outrages of the bestial Centaurs; but 
more emotion, more excitement than this, the sculptor did not 
venture to express in the countenance of the god. 

It is worthy of note that a similar restraint also manifests itself 
in the more remarkable female heads. Here also the artist avoided 
depicting passion in such a manner as should in anywise detract. 
from the quiet dignity and normal beauty of the countenance., 
This is especially the case with the woman whom we call Detdameia. 
The weary sinking of the head on the breast alone reveals to us 
that, after vain exertion, she sorrowfully yields to despair, and resigns 
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herself to the inevitable. The lips are scarcely parted in lamenta- 
tion. 

The head of the other woman—probably that of the sitting one 
—is gayer and more animated. She is not yet overpowered, but 
only threatened, yet the face appears too unperturbed and calm 
even for her situation. Here also the endeavor to leave uninjured 
the beauty and purity of the features is predominant. While, in this 
case, a certain one-sided idealism stands in the way of a truthful repre- 
sentation, in the beings of an inferior sort, on the contrary, where 
such considerations disappear, a complete naturalism comes to light. 
Such isthe case with the Centaurs and the two female slaves. In 
these the age, condition, descent, disposition, are distinctly denoted. 
The sharp characterization, which the artist did not venture on with 
the ideal figures, he gave to the subordinate ones. 

This series of heads, the first colossal works of free sculpture 
which we possess of this art-epoch, .will long furnish occupation 
for scholars. They show, more than all other remains, the uncom- 
monly rapid progress in the development of Greek plastic art. 
The head of Apollo is still severely archaic, exhibiting an austere 
style, a national constraint, the full freedom of which in natural- 
istic representations forms a surprising contrast. We are reminded 
besides of the old time by the shape of the heads, which is such 
that we can not certainly distinguish between male and female, by 
the form of the eyes, which are strongly arched and oblong, and 
seem to be inclosed by thick lids, and by the parted lips, of which 
the lower one protrudes. 

But not only is the diversity among the different types of heads 
noteworthy, but also the irregularity of shape which is perceptible 
in the same head. Thus, for example, the eyes of Detdameia are 
of different size, and in the female head, from which the lower 
lip is broken off, one side is larger than the other. One plainly 
sees how far plastic art is already removed from the formalism such 
as is shown inthe head of Apollo, and that it has begun to repre- 
sent the human countenance in complete variety and freedom. 

The plaster casts and photographs, which will be accessible in 
October to all friends of art, can alone make clear the views here 
expressed, and will give opportunity to artists as well as to arche- 
ologists to study, with this newly-gained material, the physiognomic 
productions of the contemporaries of Pheidias, of which we have 
until now known so little. ' 
The great dissimilarity between the two pediments, which were 
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made by contemporary masters under like influences, is a memorable 
witness to the unsuspected many-sidedness of the artistic faculty in 
the time of Perikles. Still more noteworthy, however, is the con- 
formity on a point where we least expected it. 

Rathgeber, in his learned essay concerning the antiquities of 
Olympia, arrived at the opinion that a divinity was represented in 
the centre of the west pediment, as in that of the east pediment. 
Welcker rejected this view; “ for,” said he, “ Pausanias would cer- 
tainly not have failed to mention such a central figure.” It now 
appears, nevertheless, that Herr Rathgeber was right, and the con- 
jecture involuntarily occurs to us that Pausanias perhaps took the 
Apollo for Peirithoos, of whom he states that he stood in the middle 
of the pediment. In any case, we recognize that there was a 
necessity felt at that time for placing gods in the middle of the 
pediments, as their superhuman stature would most naturally fill the 
middle height of the triangle, and their decisive participation in 
the events depicted on the temple pediments seemed indispensable. 
These technical and religious motives are in full harmony with the 
views of the time. I mean those views, in accordance with which 
Eschylus, as well as Herodotus, made the gods interfere in human 
events, in accordance with which, also, the painters of the Poekile 
Stoa, in the market of Athens, made the immortals appear in the 
ranks of the combatants. We thus see how Paionios and Aika- 
menes, certainly not alone out of regard to the external symmetry, 
are, with all their other diversity, faithful to the same tradition, 
which also regulates the A2ginetan temple pediments. 

Paionios, of whom we formerly knew nothing, has now become 
known to us in two remarkably diverse productions. For who 
would conjecture that the Goddess of Victory was by the same 
master as the group on the east pediment, if it were not so well 
attested as is seldom the case in the history of art? The Nikéis in- 
deed an art product of the first rank, yet a purpose lies at the 
foundation of it. One feels likewise the endeavor of the master, 
among the mass‘ of bronze figures which surrounded the temple, to 
show himself a virtuoso in the technical treatment of marble. The 
one work is as bold, surprising, and calculated for effect as the other 
is measured, solemn, and modestly subordinated to external rules. 
How seldom it happens that an artist, known to us by name, out 
of aclassic period, is presented to us at once in two so character- 
istic works ? 

Alkamenes was much more celebrated than Paionios, and if, as I 
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shall proceed provisionally to assume, he was obliged to yield the 
palm to Paionios in his pediment, several reasons for it may be 
imagined, Perhaps he did not succeed, in spite of the Apollo, in 
investing the composition with the quiet dignity which was de- 
manded in a temple pediment. It is quite possible, too, that the 
choice and conception of the subject were too Attic for the Eleans, 
and that the prominence of Theseus especially was displeasing to 
them. 

Alkamenes must have been one of the oldest pupils of Pheidias, 
since he is said to have competed with him for the first place, 
Although recognized also as a worker in metal, he was pre-eminently 
a'virtuoso in marble, one of the masters of the high style of Attic 
art. For if he could represent athletic figures, like his Pentathlos, 
so that they were regarded in the artist world as models worthy 
to serve as a standard, yet the renown which he maintained by the 
side of Pheidias was linked with his ideal representations of the gods. 
From his chief work, the statue of Aphrodite, in the “ Gardens” near 
Athens, we may assume that it was he, before all others, who, ac- 
cording to the verdict of the Athenians, fixed in a worthy image the 
beauty of the Goddess of Love. Of masculine types he was most 
successful with the milder. ones—Dionysos and Asklepios. He 
represented Hephaistos so that he appeared lame, but not at the 
expense of his beauty. His virtuoso-ship was exhibited especially in 
the countenance, in the delicate outline of ‘the cheeks and the grace 
of the face, as seen from the front, while, until then, in the carving 
of pediments as in painting, one saw mostly heads in profile. 
Finally the mastership of Alkamenes in detail was boasted of, in 
the joints of the hands, in the delicate structure of the wrist. Such, . 
according to Lucian, were the characteristic features of the art of 
Alkamenes. 

We can now inquire into the justice of this praise, and I think 
that the heads which are preserved reveal the very master of femi- 
nine beauty. We perceive the fine observation of nature, which 
takes notice of even the slightest detail; we admire in the original 
works the soft outlines of the cheek, the delicate woman’s hand, the 
speaking distinctness of the motions. How full of life, in spite of 
injury, are the two hands which push away the Centaur’s head! 
Alkamenes was, indeed, a master of delicacy, yet not effeminate or 
sickly, but full of strength, bold, inexhaustible in motives. And 
side by side with ‘the idealism which held him back from all con- 
tortions of the countenance of an Hellenic woman, he exhibits a 
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fearless realism in the representation of the non-Hellenic. Side by 
side with the restraint and repose in the countenance of the god, he 
reveals a mighty striving after increase of life and movement, in 
which he goes beyond what Pheidias produced. 

Is it not a substantial gain to the scientific study of art that we 
can thus study men like Alkamenes in their works? ° 

We have also the first original work of a third master of Hel- 
lenic sculpture—Praxiteles. His Hermes, bearing on his left arm 
the little Dionysos, was found in that spot of the Heraion where 
Pausanias mentions it. The left arm, which was raised, and prob- 
ably held a bunch of grapes, is at present wanting; also the upper 
part of the young Bacchus and the lower part of the feet with the 
base. It isa simple but highly interesting group. The tenderness 
with which Hermes regards the child agrees exactly with the art of 
the master, who was the first who knew how to express in marble 
the finer moods of the soul. The inclination of the head, as well 
as the whole reciprocal relation between the two figures, so corre- 
sponds with the group of Eirene and Plutos, the work of Kephi- 
sodotos, that we recognize therein in an unusual degree a tradition 
transmitted from father to son. This beautiful treasure can only 
be rightly appreciated when the casts and photographs shall appear. 

The third period of work at Olympia began the last of Septem- 
ber. The first task will be to excavate still further before .the 
temple on the west, in order to find the missing remains of the pedi- 
ment. The third part, which is lacking, can not have disappeared 
entirely without a trace. The second task is to take to pieces and 
examine the foundations of the medizval buildings which lie before 
the east side, in order to collect, as far as is possible, the parts of 
the east pediment which are wanting. Then the Heraion, which 
is built of better stone than the temple of Zeus, and is therefore 
in better preservation, will need to be further examined, and 
finally, perhaps, the region from the temple of Zeus and the 
Heraion toward the east, where, around the great altar, was the 
sacred centre of the whole temple area. 

May the threatening political situation of the Orient not impede 
in the coming years the German work of peace! 
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BOUT two years ago’ I recorded in this REVIEW my first im- 
pressions of Rome. I have now to do the like by acity not 

less famous than Rome, but whose fame is of a wholly different 
kind from that of Rome, and whose history and present state may 
profitably be contrasted with the history and present state of Rome. 
Here are two cities whose names are equally illustrious, illustrious 
above the names of all other European cities. But the claims of 
each to hold that lofty position are as unlike one another as if they 
had been deliberately invented to be put in contrast with one 
another. Rome, in two periods and in two characters, has been the 
ruler of the world. She has ruled the world with direct authority ; 
she has so filled the minds of men with the idea of her authority, that 
men have rejoiced to bear her titles, to deem themselves her sover- 
eigns or her subjects, when in truth their sovereignty or their sub- 
jection was nothing more than the shadow of a venerable name.: As 
one form of Roman dominion died away, another form of Roman 
dominion gradually grew into life. There has been no moment, 
from the days of pre-historic legend down to the wars and contro- 
“versies of our own time, when Rome has not stood forth before the 
eyes of men as one of the foremost spots on earth. The case of 
‘ Athens has been different. Athens has never ruled the world, or 
any large part of the world with direct authority. In the days of 
her greatest splendor—when the central civilized world did not reach 
beyond a group of islands and peninsulas in the south-eastern corner 
of Europe—when the most distant outposts of that civilized world 
did not reach beyond detached points of the Mediterranean and 
Euxine coasts—even over that narrow world Athens never was mis- 
tress. The utmost that she ever reached was to be for about two 
generations one of two rival holders of a divided power, to be the 
chief of the Grecian seas and islands, while another city was chief 
of the Grecian mainland. While Rome is for all time, Athens 
seems, in our first ‘glimpse of the world’s history, to be only 
for two or three centuries. She seems to pass out of sight, even be~ 
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fore the career of the separate Grecian world is ended. When that 
moment comes, she seems to be utterly lost in long ages of foreign 
dominion, from the Macedonian to the Turk. As history is com- 
‘ monly read, Athens has no historic being from the death of Démos- 
thenés till the days of our own fathers—that is, on the charitable as- 
sumption that the days of our own fathers are taken into the account 
at all. Here, as almost always happens, the popular notion, though 
not the truth, has an element of truth in it. Athens has a history, 
a history which stretches from the earliest times to our own days ; 
but, when a few brilliant centuries are passed, it is a history which, 
if the history of Rome is to be taken as the standard, may fairly 
pass for no history at all. In short, Rome never passed out of men’s 
thoughts, and she has twice directly ruled over men’s thoughts and 
actions. Athens for ages passed wholly out of men’s thoughts; 
and at no moment did she ever directly rule over more than a few of 
her own immediate neighbors. And yet the fame of Athens is a fame 
which fully stands alongside of the fame of Rome. She stands 
alongside of Rome, as a centre of historical associations, as a place 
of historical pilgrimage. If she has not been, like Rome, the mis- 
tress of a realm of direct authority, she has had hardly fess power as 
the mistress of a realm of, indirect influence and of direct example. 
Athens leavened the world; she leavened Rome herself. Without 
Athens even the old Rome could not have been what she was, while 
new Rome could not have been at all. Rome ruled mankind with the 
twofold sword of the warrior and the lawgiver. Athens brought the 
world, not under her rule, but under her dominion, by the magic of 
a purely intellectual supremacy. If Rome planted her outlying 
seats of empire at York and Trier and Antioch, Athens planted her 
outlying seats of literature and philosophy at Alexandria, at Per- 
gamos, and at Thessalonica. She planted them, too, in that spot 
which may pass for the common child of Romeand Athens, once an 
Athenian dependency, then the greatest of Roman colonies, that 
city of Constantine which for so many ages kept alive alike the 
tongue of Athensand the empire of Rome. And Athens, in the 
truest view of her history, has done more than this. It was some- 
thing to be the chosen home of art and poetry, and history and 
philosophy; but the great democracy was yet more. The highest 
claim of Athens on the memory of man is to have been thé parent 
state of justice and freedom, the spot where men learned that free- 
dom and order could walk side by side, where assembled thousands 
first learned to listen to the appeals of rival speakers, and to decide 
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by a peaceful vote between them. We-may reverence the home of 
her art on her Akropolis ; we may reverence the home of her phi- 
losophy in her academy ; but higher still are the associations of 
those stones cut in the hillside which mark the place where the 
people sat in the full exercise of sovereign power. There it was 
that Periklés put forth the schemes of his far-reaching policy ; there 
Diodotos pleaded the cause of mercy; there Sdkratés refused to 
break the law, even when the voice of the sovereign called for its 
breach, and when the sovereign who called for its breach was no 
other than the Athenian people. 

On turning to my Roman article, I see that I there set it down 
as.the characteristic of Rome which first impresses itself on the 
mind that there seems to be such a gap between-the earlier and the 
later monuments of the city. But I go on to say that, though this 
is true’as a first impression, yet on minuter study it is found to be 
less true. I suspect that, to one who should visit Athens first and 
Rome afterward, the remark would not suggest itself at all. The 
traveler who comes to Rome from the north naturally misses those 
great monuments of the middle ages, with one form of which he 
has been familiar north of the Alps, while he has become familiar 
with another form of them during his passage through northern 
Italy. He misses the churches, the castles, the municipal palaces, 
to which he has become used elsewhere. At first sight there seems 
to-be hardly any thing in Rome between the arch of Constantine 
and the new St. Peter's. More careful research corrects this impres- 
sion; but it does not wholly take it away. Rome has positively a 
great deal which comes between those two dates; but she has little 
in proportion to many other cities, and what she has does not enter 
so directly into the general effect as either the earlier or the later 
monuments. . The buildings which give Rome its special, and as it 
were its personal, character, are the buildings of the older empire 
and the buildings of the later papacy. Between these there is a 
wide gap in general effect, though more minute examination goes 
far to fill up the gap. 

But, to one who came to Rome from Athens, one may doubt 
whether there would seem to be any gap at all. The gapat Athens 
is so much wider—it is of so much more startling a kind, that, com- 
pared with it,the Roman gap would seem as nothing. The sev- 
erance between old and new is far more violent in every way. First 
of all—I speak of those monuments which in each case produce the 
general effect—what is old at Athens is so much older, what is new 
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is so much newer, than it is at Rome. Speaking roughly, our first 
impression is, that at Rome there is a gap of not much more than a 
thousand years, while at Athens the gap seems to be one of more 
than two thousand. At Athens, as at Rome, minuter researches 
wil! go some way to fill up the gap; but the first impression which 
we get from Athens, as it now stands, is, that whatever is not as 
old as Periklés, is no older than Otho. And this impression is the 
stronger, because there is at Athens a much wider local severance 
between things old and new than there is at Rome. There are indeed 
quarters of Rome where every thing that is left is old; and there is 
a growing quarter of Rome where nearly every thing is new. But 
there is a large part, perhaps the larger part, of Rome in which the 
old and—we will not say the new but the comparatively modern, are 
closely mixed up together. Some of the most precious remains of 
the older Rome stand out from the midst of the papal city in the 
Campus Martius. But our first impression of Athens is that one 
part of the city is wholly old and that another part is wholly new. 
There is the Akropolis and the parts immediately adjoining it; 
where every thing seems to be two thousand years old or more. 
There is the modern city, with the king’s palace as the most promi- 
nent object, where every thing seems to be. forty years old or less. 
Nor is this impression wholly false. There is a region which is 
wholly old ; there is a region which is wholly new. But a further 
inquiry shows that there is also a region where old things and new 
are to some extent mingled, and where, moreover, we may find ob- 
jects which are neither so old nor so new as those which strike us at 
first sight. As at Rome, then, so at Athens, something may be 
done toward filling up the gap. But we can not come at all so near 
to filling it up as we can at Rome. At Rome we can trace out an 
unbroken succession of monuments from the earliest times to the 
latest, though at some stages our examples come few and far 
between. At Athens we presently come to see that the seeming 
gap of two and twenty centuries has no real being; but, however 
near we go toward filling it, we shall have to leave two or more 
gaps of several centuries each which we can do nothing to fill up. 
The difference between the general look of Athens and the gen- 
eral look of Rome is the natural result of the difference in the history 
of the two cities, and above all in the history of the most modern 
times of all. Rome has seen not a few unpleasant and dangerous 
visitors; but she has at least not had to endure the dominion of 
the Turk. Bajazet the Thunderbolt did indeed threaten to feed 
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his horse on the high altar of Saint Peter’s; but the arms of Ti- 
mour freed Rome and the world from that danger. And when Ma- 
homet the Conqueror had stretched his power as near as Otranto, the 
second Bajazet was not at all likely to carry out the threats of his fore- 
father. Rome has been under a foreign yoke more lately than Athens; 
but it would be absurd to compare the two forms of bondage. It 
is the three hundred and sixty years of barbarian rule—broken only 
by a momentary deliverance which did more to destroy than to pre- 
serve—which makes the greatest of all differences between Athens 
and Rome. Here is the greatest gap of all; here is the gulf which 
parts off the elder Athens from the newer. Under the Turk 
Athens fell lower than Rome fell in her darkest days. Even when 
contending barons turned the monumerts of older times into houses 
of defense against one another, when they joined their forces to 
welcome or to withstand the coming of a pope or of an emperor, 
there still was a kind of life in Rome, such as z#was. But at Athens 
under the Turk, there was simple death. None among the many 
revolutions of Rome so utterly broke the continuity of her being, 
none so utterly parted off the time before it from the time after it, 
as the Turkish occupation of Athens, or of any other spot where 
the Turk has ever ruled. There is no such great gulf fixed between 
any two periods of Roman or other western history as that which is 
fixed in the history of any eastern European land by the encamp- 
ment of the Asiatic horde within its bounds. Add- to this that, as 
regards the fate of the material city, no spot inyGreece suffered 
more than Athens during the war of independence. Taken and re- 
taken, assaulted and defended, by friend and foe, Athens came out 
of the struggle a ruined city with hardly an inhabited house. If, 
then, Athens was to become again the dwelling-place of man, above 
all, if she was to become the capital of liberated Greece, something 
like a new birth of the'city was needed. Athens had to be built 
afresh, as she had herself had ages before to be built afresh after her 
occupation by the Persian, as Rome had somewhat later to be built 
afresh after her occupation by the Gaul. Thus there has been at 
Athens within our own times an ending of one state of things*and 
a beginning of another, in a way to which there has been no parallel 
in Rome since very early times—to which there has, in truth, been 
no parallel to Rome at any time. The occupation of the Gaul an- 
swered to the occupation of the Persian, not to the occupation of 
the Turk. Each was a momentary occupation which destroyed the 
buildings of the city, but which in no way broke the real life of the 
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city. Houses and temples perished ; but Romeand Athens lived on 
at Veii and at Salamis. Three hundred and sixty years of barbarian 
bondage was another matter. There was no Veii, no Salamis to flee 
to. Men had to bear the yoke in their own homes, and to sit 
still while the iron entered into their souls, till the day of deliv- 
erance came. 

In point of chronology, the Turkish occupation of Athens 
nearly answers to what we may call the papal occupation of 
Rome. The final establishment of the popes at Rome after their 
flittings to and fro, the beginning of the days of the Renaissance 
at Rome, happened about a generation before the Turkish con- 
quest of Athens. The Turks destroyed and the Popes destroyed ; 
but the Popes did something besides destroy. If they wrought 
greater havoc among the remains of the elder Rome than Goth 
or Vandal, than Norman or Saracen, than Colonna or Orsini, 
they at least called a new city into being, a great and stately city, 
which no one has destroyed, which no one has ever wished to de- 
stroy. The dominion of the Renaissance Popes is a period in the 
history of Rome; but it is not a break. The Turkish dominion 
at Athens can hardly be called a period in the history of Athens. 
It is a mere break, a time during which Athens ceased to be. We 
can quite understand the feeling with which the founders of regen- 
erate Athens wished to wipe out all traces of Turkish rule, to make 
the regenerate city look as though the Turk had never been there. 
Such a feeling is not a wholesome one. The facts of history are 
abiding, and it is vain and foolish to try to wipe out their mate- 
rial witnesses. But the feeling, if vain and foolish, was natural. 
Nor is it very wonderful, however much to be regretted, that the 
same feeling has gone further still. There has been far too much 
in Greece of going back to a far distant past, of dreaming of that 
distant past, almost striving to recall it. Men’s minds have dwelled 
on a few favored centuries ages of ages back, till it almost seemed 
as if all later ages, and all memorials of later ages, were intruders 
on Hellenic soil. No doubt the memories of Roman, Byzantine, 
and Frankish rule are less pleasing than the memories of the old 
Athenian commonwealth. But all alike are parts of the history of 
Athens, of Greece, and of the world. The historian can have no 
sympathy with the mere classical pedant who thinks only of the 
events of a few favored ages, who cares only to preserve the works 
of a few favored ages. In the wider view of cecumenical history, 
the lessons of one age may be more attractive, more instructive than 
VOL. V.—4 
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those of another; but no age is without its lesson. All are alike 
parts of the great whole; of none are the material witnesses to be 
recklessly swept away. 

It is, then, to the rule of the Turk, to the warfare which was 
needed to put an end to the rule of the Turk, to the feelings which 
his rule and the consequences of his rule gendered in men’s minds, 
that the startling contrast is owing between the ancient Athens on 
and around the Akropolis and the modern Athens where the king’s 
palace, the House of Assembly, and the University are the most 
prominent objects. Except a few of the churches which startle us 
here and there, among the streets of the modern city, the monuments 
of intermediate times are found for the most part in a quarter of 
their own, lying at the foot of the Akropolis, between the ancient 
and the modern city. Here are several of the surviving remains of 
Roman times; here the Byzantine churches lie thickest. Here is 
the only monument of Turkish times which at once proclaims itself 
as such. But none of these are among the more prominent buildings 
of the city. None of these strike the eye at the first glance like 
the ancient temple or the modern palace. There is, indeed, one small 
monument of Roman days which is very prominent in the general 
Athenian landscape, namely, the monument of Antiochos Philopap- 
pos on the Mouseion hill. But, though this monument is prominent 
in the general view, yet it does not, in the general view, proclaim its 
own date and nature. As seen at the first glance, it might be of 
almost any date; it is not till we come close to it that we take in 
its strictly Roman character. One of the greatest monuments of 
Athens, the mighty temple of Olympian Zeus, is indeed, as it now 
stands, a work of Roman days. The foundations may come from 
Peisistratos, but the columns are of Hadrian. But the temple of 
Olympian Zeus stands so far apart, both from the Akropolis and 
from the modern city, that it hardly forms a part of either. It 
forms the most stately of foregrounds to the Akropolis; but it 
hardly groups with it as an immediate neighbor. And again, 
though, when we come to compare the two styles more technically, 
there is a wide difference between the Doric of the Parthendn and 
the Corinthian of the temple of Zeus, yet this difference hardly 
touches the general effect. The construction of the work of Ha- 
drian is as purely Greek as the construction of the work of Periklés ; 
the difference in proportion is hardly so great as the difference be- 
tween the Doric of Corinth and the Doric of Nemea. What does 
seem out of place, what seems to belong to nothing and to have no 
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kindred with any thing else, old or new, is the flimsy arch of Ha- 
drian hard by. So flimsy indeed it is, especially as the work of a 
prince whose buildings commonly affected a certain massiveness, 
that we can not help thinking that it must have formed part of some- 
thing whose general effect was very different. Setting aside these 
exceptions, which for the most part are not exceptions in general 
effect, the mass of the monuments of intermediate dates, younger 
than Periklés, older than Otho, are gathered together in an interme- 
diate quarter under the northern shadow of the Akropolis. There 
is still on the Akropolis itself Roman and even Turkish work; but 
we do not find it out till we get there. The impression which the 
Akropolis gives us from below is that of the temples of Periklés 
fenced in by the wall of Themistoklés. The impression which the 
lower city gives us is that of a city absolutely modern, save when 
we now and then find a Byzantine church at the crossing of some 
of its streets. But this last is only what we are used to everywhere. 
The churches of Saint Theodore and Kapnikarea strike us only as 
St. Peter’s Abbey and Christ’s College strike us in the midst of 
modern Westminster and Manchester. For such medizval oases 
in a modern city all northern Europe, and England above all, pre- 
pares us. The intermediate quarter goes for nothing in the general 
effect. What does seem to hold an intermediate position between 
the upper and the lower city is the most perfect and the most ancient 
of the monuments of ancient Athens, the Théseion—some deem it 
rather a Héraikleion. Our first impression, then, is that an ancient 
city on its height rises above the modern city at its foot. To these 
two regions further research enables us to add two others. There 
is the region at the northern foot of the Akropolis, the intermediate 
region as I have called it; and there is the region of ruin and deso- 
lation which, as we look from the modern city, may be said to lie 
behind the Akropolis. Each of the four regions tells its own story. 

Let us start from the Akropolis, the oldest Athens, the primitive 
hill-fort which grew into the historic city. We are so apt to look 
on the Akropolis as the center and the holy place of the enlarged 
city, that we are tempted to forget that in the earliest state of things 
it was the city itself. Yet one relic of those earliest times is still to 
be seen, if we seek for it. There, shadowed and almost hidden by 
the great works of historic times, still stands a fragment of the old 
Cyclopean wall, a wall as truly primeval as any thing that we see at 
Tiryns or at Mykéné. That is the wall of the oldest Athens; beside 
it the wall of Kimén, the wall of Themistoklés, the wall in which we 
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still see the fragments of the temple which Xerxes overthrew, seem 
but works of yesterday. That wall of the oldest Athens answers to 
the wall of the oldest Rome, the wall on the Palatine which fenced 
in the primeval Roma Quadrata. And here one point of contrast at 
once strikes us. The earliest Athens answers to one only among 
the many hills of Rome. In other words, Athens is the city of a 
single hill; Rome is a city of many hills. But beside this, Rome is 
a city by a great river; Athens stands between two rivers so small 
that they form no feature in the landscape, so small that in the 
summer heat they vanish altogether. That is to say, Athens is 
beyond all doubt a city of far more ancient foundation than Rome. 
Those few stones of her primeval wall belong to a far earlier state 
of things than the oldest stones which fence in the city on the Pala- 
tine. Athens in truth has less in common with Rome than she has 
with Tusculum. She stands on no such height as the old Latin 
Arx; yet Athens and Tusculum alike belong to the earliest type of 
hill-fortresses, the works of days when men kept away from the sea 
as from an element which brought danger on its waves. Rome, 
even the earliest Rome, belongs to a later type of settlement ; it is 
the work of days when the neighborhood of a great river offered a 
tempting sight to men who had learned the profit which might be 
drawn from intercourse with other lands. Whether the hill of the 
Palatine or the hill of the Akropolis first became a dwelling-place 
of man is not the question. If it were, it would be a question which 
none could answer. Shepherds and herdsmen may have raised their 
rude huts, they may even have fenced themselves in with their rude 
palisade, as early on the one hill as on the other. But Rome, as a 
city, the Rome which has her special, and as it were, personal, place 
in history, the city of the hills, the city by the river, the outpost of 
Latium against the Etruscan, the city whose site marked her out as 
the centre of Italy and of Europe, begins in truth only when the 
Latin of the Palatine took the Sabine of the Capitoline into his fel- 
lowship, and girded the two heights together with a single wall. 
Athens, I have said, is a city of a single hill. True it is that her 
Akropolis looks low as Lykabéttos soars above her; and we perhaps 
ask for a moment why Lykabéttos did not itself become an Akrop- 
olis which might have rivaled the Larissa of Argos and Akroko- 
rinthos itself. But a moment's thought will show that the mere 
physical shape of Lykabéttos must have always shut out such a 
scheme. Its sides are more rugged, its summit is narrower than 
those of either of its loftier fellows. It could never have been the 
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site either of a great temple or of a great fortress. And again, 
neither at Argos nor at Corinth was there any lower hill answering 
to the Athenian Akropolis. The mountain top itself had to become 
the fortress, while at Athens the primitive hill-fort, the primeval 
city, found a far more tempting site on the hill which its great works 
still cover. Nor does Athens lack other hills. There is the hill of 
Arés, the hill of Pnyx, the hill of the Mouseion. But these are 
hills which might well form, as they did, outposts to the rock of 
which the primeval city rose. They could not of themselves be- 
come the site of a city without it. The hills of the Pnyx and the 
Mouseion are but the co//es of Athens; the hill of the Akropolis is 
her single mons. The life of Athens lay in that single hill, as the 
life of Rome lay, not on the Quirinal or the Esquiline, but on the 
Palatine and the Capitoline, the Coelian and the plebeian Aventine. 
But while the life of Athens was centered on a single hill, four hills 
were grouped together to make the lifeof Rome. Rome was, above 
and before all things, “the great group of village communities by 
the Tiber.” It was because those hills and their communities stood 
so near that they could be fused into a single city, because in truth 
they had no choice between fusion and endless sectional havoc, that 
Rome became all that she became. Had the Palatine and the Capi. 
toline stood as far apart as either stands from the hill of Tusculum, 
or even from the sacred mount beyond the Tiber, Rome could never 
have been what she was. The history of mankind must have taken 
another course from that which it actually did take. 

It was, then, in the nature of things, that the group of hills 
washed by the great river of central Italy should have a different 
fate from the single hill which stands between the sea and the higher 
mountains in the midst of the half-detached eastern peninsula of 
Greece. But, as we stand on the Akropolis and think of all of which 
that hill became the centre, we remember that Athens did her work 
of fusion too. And we see that that was a work of fusion the more 
wonderful and memorable because it was not, like the fusion of the 
Roman hills, forced on her by a physical need, but was a need purely 
political, brought about by forces purely moral. 

Till we have really seen with our own eyes something of the 
geography of Attica, and of Greece in general, we shall perhaps 
fail to take in_the really unique position which Athens holds in the 
history of the Greek cities. We know in a kind of way, we read 
vaguely in the history, we see dimly in the map, how near the famous 
cities of Greece lay to one another, and yet by what marked lines 
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they were geographically cut off from one another. If we stand on 
the Akro-Corinthos, or if we sail along the Saronic Gulf, we look, 
as Sulpicius looked, on the seats of a whole crowd of famous com- 
monwealths, each of which in the great days of Greece exercised the 
powers of ‘an independent state. They lie close together, as close 
as the market-towns of an English county. Each commonwealth 
could see what its neighbors—that is, its allies or its enemies—were 
doing. When Corinth was the rival of Athens, when Corinth 
grudged the growth and the splendor of Athens, the feeling must 
have been all the keener because the Corinthian could, by climbing 
to the top of his own mountain citadel, actually see the great works 
which were rising on the lowlier Akropolis of the rival city. An 
English statesman has lately, with great wisdom, warned his coun- 
trymen to look on a map ona large scale, and to see how far off 
their supposed rivals really are. A Greek statesman would rather 
have warned his fellow-citizens to climb the nearest hill, and to see 
with their own eyes how near their real rivals were. Asa ryle, the 
territory of each Greek commonwealth contained some spot from 
which it was possible to see the whole of its own territory and some- 
thing of the territory of several other commonwealths. But each 
of those territories has its separate geographical being; each can 
give a physical reason why it became the territory of a separate 
commonwealth ; each distinct state occupies its own island, its own 
peninsula, its own valley or mountain plain. There are parts of 
Italy which teach us something of this lesson; there are parts of 
Switzerland which teach it more clearly. But it is in Greece that 
we learn it in all its fullness. The view from the hill of Corinth is 
the exact opposite to the view from the hill of Brescia. From the 
hill of Brescia we see the cities of Lombardy lying beneath us, 
each marked by the tall tower of its great church or its municipal 
palace. But, as those towers rise side by side out of that boundless 
plain, we see no reason in the nature of things why the boundary 
which divided the territory of one commonwealth from that of its 
neighbor should have been placed at one point rather than at an- 
other. From the Akrokorinthos we not only see the spots which 
history tells us were independent commonwealths; we see also the 
physical cause which made them independent commonwealths. 
How then is the case from the hill of Athens? From the Akropo- 
lis we are far from seeing the whole territory of Athens. I do not 
speak of the whole dominion of Athens, of the endless cities which, 
in the days of her greatness, obeyed the power of Athens. To ex- 
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pect to see all of them from the Akropolis of Athens would be as 
vain as to expect to see the whole of the dominion of Venice from 
the top of the campanile of St. Mark’s. Neither can we see the 
western possessions of Corinth from the top of the Akrokorinthos. 
But from the top of the Akrokorinthos we see all that was politically 
Corinth, and a great deal besides. From the top of the Akropolis 
of Athens we do not see all that was politically Athens. We see, 
indeed, coasts and islands which lay beyond the dominion of Athens; 
we are far from seeing the whole of her home territory. We stand 
by the temple of Athéné Polias; but we do not see the whole of 
the lands from which men came to do their homage to her as citizens 
of her own city. We look on the hill of Pnyx; but we do not see 
the whole of the lands from which men came to take their places as 
parts of the corporate sovereignty which sat there enthroned. The 
man of Marathdn, of Sounion, of Eleusis, was as much at home in 
that temple and on that Pnyx as the man who dwelt at the foot of 
the Akropolis itself. He was as much a citizen of Athens as the 
man who could take his daily exercise in the Academy or pay his 
daily worship on the holy hill of Athéné. Marathdn, Sounion, 
Eleusis, were all politically parts of Athens; but from the centers of 
Athenian political and religious life we look in vain for a glimpse of 
any of them. We see immediately around us a district fairly fenced 
in by natural boundaries, a district which might well make the ter- 
ritory of a Greek commonwealth, and that a territory larger than 
the territory of many a Greek commonwealth. Athens must have 
its haven at Peiraieus; the land between Pentelikos and the Saronic 
Gulf, between Hyméttos and Aigaledés, would form a considerable 
city territory according to Greek notions. It would be the district 
which in Attic geography is known as Pedion, or the plain, the vale 
or strath of Képhisos, if we count Képhisos for a stream great 
enough to have a vale. I say from Hyméttos to Aigaleds, the eye 
indeed ranges beyond Aigaleés to the greater mountains which fence 
off Attica from Boidtia; that is to say, we are apt to leap in our 
view over Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, as though they were not 
there at all’ The land of Eleusis and the land of Marath6n are both 
cut off by marked physical boundaries from the immediate land of 
Athens. From our ordinary experience of Greek geography we 


’ should expect to find that each of them formed a separate common- 


wealth, perhaps that each of them formed more than one separate 
commonwealth. Yet in the historical times of Greece, Eleusis and 
Marathén had no distinct political being. They and the other 
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towns of Attica were politically parts of the one city of Athens. 
Eleusis alone had even the honorary rank of a city. The free in- 
habitants of Marathén and Eleusis had, like the citizens of any 
other Greek democracy, their place in the assembly of their own 
commonwealth. There they gave their voices in the election of 
magistrates, in the passing of laws, and in the declaring of war and 
peace. But the meeting-place of the city where they gave their 
voices was not to be found in what physically might seem to be 
their own city. They could give no voice on such matters, each 
man in his own town; they could give it only on the Pnyx of Athens. 
We read this in our books; we see it on our maps; but it is not 
till we look on Greek geography with our own eyes that we fully 
take in how strange a fact it is in Greek geography that, while Me- 
gara and Corinth and Siky6én, Aigina Epidauros, and Hermioné 
were separate commonwealths, the whole land from Eleutherai to 
Sounion formed politically only a single commonwealth, that the 
free inhabitants of this whole region were citizens of Athens, giving 
their voices in the Athenian assemblies on equal terms with the 
inhabitants of Athens herself. 

We stand then on the rock of Athéné, on the immemorial hill- 
fort into whose political being the other Attic towns were content 
to merge themselves, and which grew through their union into the 
abiding model of city commonwealths for all time.’ We see how 
the city of Athens, the historic Athens whose career we know, came 
into being through a moral fusion, as the city of Rome, the historic 
Rome of the Seven Hills as distinguished from the primzeval settle- 
ment on the Palatine, came into being by a physical fusion. The 
hill of Athéné had no Capitoline, no Ceelian or Aventine neighbors to 
weld together into her own substance. Lykabéttos soars above her 
too lofty to be her rival or her partner. The hill of Arés, the hills 
of the Pnyx and the Mouseion, stood ready to become her outworks ; 
they could not become the seats even of settlements ready to be 
merged into a greater whole. Athens, high and low, old and new, 
stands round the sacred rock as her single centre, in a way in which 
Rome does not stand round either the hill of her first birth, or the 
hill which became at once her strongest fortress and her holiest 
sanctuary. Even “Jove’s eternal fane” on his own Capitol, never 
became the centre of Rome in the way in which the house of the 
Virgin on her holy rock has ever been the center of Athens. The 


1 On the political aspect of the union of the Attic towns, I have said something 
in Historical Essays, Second Series, pp. 118-120. 
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Akropolis was to Athens at once her Palatine and her Capitol. As 
time rolled on, the site of Roma Quadrata, and more than the site of 
Roma Quadrata, was covered by the house of a single man, a man 
who still was in form not the sovereign of Rome but her first citi- 
zen. Meanwhile the rival hill lived on alike as fortress and as sanc- 
tuary. The Athenian Akropolis discharged the functions of both. 
While yet, in name at least,a free Hellenic commonwealth, the 
house of the Virgin had to receive, if not a prince of her own city, 
at least a princely guest, one whom the mockers of the age said 
was no fitting guest for a Virgin’s house.’ A change had indeed 
come since the days of Kodros, of Solén, and of Periklés, when 
Démétrios the Besieger was lodged by the decree of the people in 
the Opisthodomos of the Parthenén. The guest was worshiped as a 
god ; but he was not acknowleged as a sovereign. The time came 
when Athens had her acknowledged sovereigns, whether emperors 
of her own speech, ruling her from the seven hills of the new Rome, 
or princes of foreign speech, ruling her from the hill of her own 
Akropolis. Let no man who looks on the shattered temple of 
Athéné forget that, for a thousand years after the altars of Athéné 
ceased to smoke, her temple lived on, whole and uninjured, as the 
holy place of Christian worship, and that it ceased to be the 
holy place of Christian worship only to become the holy place of 
the worship of Islam. Athéné had done her last work for her 
temple and her city in the days of the Wandering of the Nations. 
Then in the belief of the votaries of her expiring faith her vision 
turned away the Christian Goth from the gates of Athens as the vision 
of the Christian apostle was soon, in the belief of his votaries, to 
turn away the pagan Hun from the gates of Rome. Alaric, the 
spoiler of Eleusis, turned away from Athens ; he who overthrew the 
temple of the Mother and her Child laid no hands on the temple of the 
Virgin. That temple lived on as the temple of successive creeds. 
It passed on in turn from the Christianity of the East to the Chris- 
tianity of the West, from the Christianity of the West to the faith 
which the Turk had learned of his Arabian master. It is in this 
long abiding life, even more than in the memory of the days when 
it was first reared, that the student of the history of the world will 
place the undying interest of this memorable pile. Still on its walls 
we may see the traces of the pictured forms, the forms of patriarchs 
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and saints and emperors, which once looked down in all their By- 
zantine sternness on the rites of the Byzantine faith. They looked 
down on the rites of that day of triumph when the Slayer of the 
Bulgarians came to pay his homage in the Parthenén, which had 
passed from Athéné to the Panagea. His empire passed away 
from Athens ; and the worship of his empire passed away with it. 
Strangers divided the dominions of the Eastern Rome, and made 
Athens the seat of princes who spoke not the tongue of Greece, 
nor accepted the creed of Byzantium. The days of the Frank 
Duchy of Athens have almost passed away from memory. But 
from the memory of English-speaking men at least, they should not 
pass away. It was from the French and Italian holders of that 
duchy that Shakespeare borrowed that title which, to purely classi- 
cal ears, seems so strange when Théseus himself, the legendary 
statesman who wrought the union of the Attic towns, was brought by 
him on the stage, like a De la Roche or an Acciaioli, as Théseus 
Duke of Athens. And doubtless many readers of English and 
French history have been puzzled when, in the story of the fight of 
Crecy, a Duke of Athens appears as if he were as naturally to be 
looked for at such a moment as the Count of Alencon or the Earl 
of Warwick. In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries, the Lords and Dukes of Athens held no inconsiderable place 
among the secondary potentates of Europe. The invasion of the 
Catalans did much to hasten the decline of the principality ; but 
it lived on with no inconsiderable European fame till after Con- 
stantinople had fallen before the Turk. Thus Athens became 
again, though under foreign masters, the capital of a separate state, 
which it had never been since the old democracy had been silently 
merged among the provinces of Rome. And those princes had 
left their material monuments behind them. In their days the 
Akropolis had indeed become Palatine and Capitoline in one. 
The holy place still remained the holy place. The house of the 
Virgin was still the house of the Virgin, though a third form of wor- 
ship, that of the Christian West, was now offered on the altar of St. 
Mary of Athens. The Propylaia became the palace of the dukes, 
and their palace was guarded with a lofty and massive tower, which 
broke the purely horizontal lines of the ancient buildings, and pro- 
claimed to all men that Athens was not wiped out of the history of 
mankind when she yielded to Philip or to Antipatros. The ducal 
tower on the Akropolis stood out boldly as a living teacher of the 
unity of history. But to the pedant who is satisfied to grope 
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among the details of two or three arbitrarily chosen centuries, the 
unity of history has no meaning. He deems that the facts of past 
time can be wiped out by wiping out its material monuments. At 
the bidding of such men, the ducal tower, which had lived through 
so many sieges of friend and foe, has been leveled in sheer wantonness. 
The excuse for the barbarous deed was the hope that inscriptions 
might be found in its ruins. To some minds the chance of find- 
ing a shattered stone with an a/pha or a beta graven on it seems to 
be of more value than the preservation of a living monument of 
an important period of the world’s history; a period which its very 
incongruity makes attractive. Happily no inscriptions were found. 
The pleasure of destruction was the sole reward of the destroyer, 
and they who wrought this merciless havoc may boast themselves 
as the doers of a deed from which Mahomet the Conqueror had 
shrunk. 

The Dukes of Athens passed away; Athens again ceased to be 
a separate power, and was again merged in the dominions of the new 
Rome. But the new Rome had now ceased to be an European or 
a Christian power. Now comes the time of utter darkness and 
bondage, the time when for a while Athens ceased to be. And yet 
even that time has left its monuments, and a true national feeling 
would preserve those monuments as trophies. The temple of 
Athéné, the church of the Panagea, the church of Our Lady, now 
became a mosque to Islam. A mosque implied a minaret, and a 
minaret did not fail to arise to break the entablature of Iktinos. 
Let me now tell my own experience. On the 28th of May, in this 
present year, the 16th of May in the Greek calendar, I was myself, 
along with others, on the Athenian Akropolis. Presently a sound 
reached our ears, a sound like “the buzz of eager nations.” I 
climbed the staircase of the Turkish minaret, better to see and hear 
what was happening in the lower city. From that height I looked 
on what was in truth no small moment in the history of modern 
Greece. The Démos of Athens was gathering, not indeed on the 
seaward side amid the forsaken stones of the Pnyx, but far to the 
right on the open space before the modern palace of the modern 
kingdom. The voice of the people arose, the voice of a people 
which knew how to teach right and wisdom to its leaders. The 
cry was raised that personal and party jealousies should be put 
aside, that unintelligible rivalries should be cast to the winds, and 
that the hero of Greece should be called to the lead of Greece in 
her hour of need. The cry on the lips of those gathering crowds 
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was for the leadership of Constantine Kanarés. Since then the 
aged hero, the last relic of a mightier generation, has obeyed 
the call of his country and has as truly died in the service of 
his country as if he had been blown to atoms in one of his own 
fire-ships. This I saw from the Turkish minaret; and I half 
thanked the Turk who had given me the means of better look- 
ing down on Athens on such a day. I should not even complain if 
the minaret whose staircase I climbed still stood there whole with 
its airy spire to tell of what had been and what is no more. The 
minaret is broken down; the tower is swept away; but there are 
still traces left of Roman, and Frankish, and Turkish work. There 
are still monuments of the days of our fathers, the days when Greek 
and Turk so often strove for possession of the Athenian citadel. 
Every stone, be it as old as the first Odysseus or as modern as the 
last, is part of the history of Athens, of the history of Hellas, of the 
history of man. The destroyer has wrought his wicked will long 
enough ; let him now hold his hand and spare the remnant that is 
left. 

It seems at first sight a little strange that those who seem to 
take the greatest delight in wanton destruction are always ready to 
curse the memory of one who was a destroyer only by misadven- 
ture. In the year 1687, Athens was for a moment freed from the 
Turk. Francesco Morosini, the Peloponnesiacus, the last hero of 
Venice, the last man till our own times who rescued Hellenic soil 
from barbarian rule, for a moment restored Athens as well as Pelo- 
ponnesos to Christendom. He may be fairly called to account on 
one score. It may be argued that, if he either could not nor would 
not hold Athens when he had won it, it would have been better not 
to have won it at all.- A moment of deliverance only made renewed 
bondage heavier. But this is not the score on which every babbler 
who sees the Parthenén in ruins has his fling at the last of the great 
doges. An accident of warfare shattered the temple, which up to that 
had remained perfect, and left half its columns and capitals on the 
ground. It may be that, before any great time is past, not only 
the church of Saint Mary at Athens, but the church of Saint 
Sophia at Constantinople, may receive some casual damage from 
the cannon of a liberating army. And surely, unless stones are 
better than men, unless memories are more than realities, unless 
the buildings of a land count for more than its freedom, we might 
not deem the boon too dearly purchased at the price. But it 
seems that there are those who not only call Morosini to account 
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for the havoc which he did but never purposed, but who further 
call the heroes of modern Greece to account for the crime of 
doing their best to free the Akropolis of Athens from its bar- 
barian masters. In their eyes, it would seem, it would have been 
better to leave Athens and Greece in Turkish bondage, rather 
than run the risk of breaking a nose or a finger of a single image. 
With such men it is vain to argue; it is enough to copy their 
words in simple wonder." 

But, if the Akropolis has been the centre of Athens in all 
ages, the true life of Athens in her greatest days centered, not on 
the Akropolis, but on the desolate hill between the Akropolis and 
the sea. Athens, with the whole of Attica as it were welded into 
her substance, soon passed the narrow bounds of her ancient rock. 
Athens, like Rome, had her inner and her outer line of defense; 


1 I quote from ‘“‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece, by J. T. Mahaffy,” London, 
1876. Mr. Mahaffy records the damage done to the Parthen6n, and thus goes on : 

‘‘But the Venetians were not content with their exploit. They were, about this 
time, when they held possession of most of Greece, emulating the Pisan taste for 
Greek sculptures, and the four fine lions standing at the gate of the arsenal in Venice 
still testify to their zeal in carrying home Greek trophies to adorn their capital. 

The Italians left their final mark on the place by building a high square 
tower of wretched patched masonry at the right side of the entrance gate, which has 
of late years become such an eyesore to the better educated public that when I was at 
Athens there was a subscription on foot to have it taken down—a good deed, which 
will not only remove a most offensive reminiscence of the intruders, but which ought to 
bring to light some pillars of the Propylaia built into it, as well as many inscribed 
stones, broken off and carried away from their places as building material.” 

Mr. Mahaffy then discusses the doings of Lord Elgin, and adds: 

‘* People who would bombard their antiquities in a revolution are not fit custo- 
dians of them in the intervals of domestic quiet. This was my reply to an old Greek 
general who assailed the memory of Lord Elgin with reproaches. I told him that I 
was credibly informed the Greeks had themselves bombarded the Turks in the Acro- 
polis during the war of liberation, as several great pieces knocked out and staved on 
the western front testify. He confessed, to my amusement, that he had himself been 
one of the assailants, and excused the act by the necessities of war.” 

Mr. Mahaffy’s general principles I leave to answer themselves. But it would 
seem that he believes that in 1687 the Venetians held possession of “‘ most of Greece,” 
and that he believes that Morosini, who kept possession of Athens less than three 
months, found time to build the ducal tower. Its real date, not later than the last 
years of the fourteenth century, is discussed by Colonel Leake (Topography of 
Athens, I.,73). And Mr. Finlay (Medieval Greece and Trebizond, 188). 

As for ‘‘ the Pisan taste for Greek sculpture” in 1687, when Pisa had been swal- 
lowed up by Florence, and Florence by Tuscany, I must plead my own utter 
ignorance. But Mr. Mahaffy’s whole account reads very much as if he.did not draw 
any very clear distinction between the taking of Constantinople in 1204and the taking 
of Athens in 1687. 
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she had her wall of Servian and her wall of Aurelian. And she 
has her forsaken quarter, answering to those parts of the hills of 
Rome where we here and there light on a cottage in a vineyard, 
or on a solitary church and monastery. Within the second wall, 
the Servian wall of Athens, lay the great buildings immediately 
south of the Akropolis, the older and the newer theatre, the vast 
temple of Olympian Zeus, the temple which Peisistratos began and 
which Hadrian finished. Far to the south-east, within the outer, 
without the inner wall, we see the ancient stadion, now the chosen 
place for gatherings of the Athenian people. There is still life in 
the people who called Kanarés to their head, the peopie who can 
bear up under a state which is neither war nor peace, the agony of 
preparation andinaction. Firm and resolute, they are waiting for the 
hour to act, while the barbarian is doing his evil work on their 
border, while the baser renegade who has sold his soul for barbarian 
gold is longing to earn his wages by laying Christian cities in ashes, 
and handing over Christian homes for his masters to work their 
will upon them. That ancient stadion has become the meeting- 
place of modern Athens; but it is to the nearer meeting-place of 
ancient Athens that the thoughts turn as we look forth from the 
minaret of the Parthenén or from the steps of the Propylaia. The 
whole region is desolate. The hill of Arés, round which gather so 
many associations, heathen and Christian, the hill where Athéné 
gave her casting-vote, and where Paul brought strange things to the 
ears of the Athens of imperial times, stands close beside us. It is 
marked only by a few ancient steps which were trodden by the feet 
of the judges of the venerable Senate which there sat. Further 
to the left we may wander over the hills of Pnyx and Mouseion, 
and trace out the fragments of the second wall, and meet no living 
soul save the shepherd with his crook and his Albanian sheep- 
skin. But his presence tells us how Greece has been colonized by 
strangers, how she has won those strangers within the Hellenic 
fold, how she taught them to guard their common country against 
the common enemy. If the garb of Illyria seems out of place on 
the Athenian hills, we must remember that the garb of Illyria was 
the garb of Markos Botzarés. The hills are desolate ; we stand on 
the mighty stones which mark the déma whence Démosthenés thun- 
dered against Philip, and we look to the other hill, the hill of the 
Mouseion, the hill of Philopappos, where, when the soul of the patriot 
had passed away at Kalaureia, the garrison of Macedonia kept 
Athens in foreign bondage. And from thence our eyes may again 
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wander far away to the stadion, and remember that, among the rep- 
resentatives of assembled Greece, Macedonia now sends her sons 
to crave admission within the borders of free Hellas. Below the 
hills lies the ancient Agoré, now dead and silent; save for the roads 
which pass across it, as dead and silent as the once busy Aventine 
of Rome. The life of Roman, medizval, and modern Athens flitted 
to another quarter, that intermediate region of which I have so 
often spoken, the region of the columns of Hadrian, of the éro/o- 
gion of Andronikos, the region of the later Agoré and the modern 
bazaar. Here relics of all ages are mixed together; here the 
cupolas of the churches are thickest, and here is the cupola which 
is not that cf a church. Hard by the range of Corinthian col- 
umns, the work of the prince who was at once Imperator at Rome 
and Archén at Athens, stands the one surviving relic of masters 
who did not thus become her children or her magistrates. There 
is the remaining Turkish mosque, desecrated and degraded. Why 
should it be desecrated and degraded? A higher feeling of pa- 
triotism would consecrate it afresh, and would make it the noblest 
trophy of national and religious victory. Clear out the building, 
repair it, hallow it to a purer worship, let its dome blaze as Saint 
Mark’s still blazes, and as the domes of Saint Sophia shall blaze 
again, and make it the monument of the hero who has just 
passed away. No more fitting trophy could be found for the man 
to whom, more than to any other man of her blood, Greece owes 
that she is Greece once more. The older people of Athens have 
changed their creed and their name. The house of the Virgin is in 
ruins; Théseus and Saint George may alike claim back the house 
of which modern havoc has robbed both alike. The balance may 
be restored by bidding the temple of Islam change into the temple 
of Christendom, by bidding the work of the oppressor change into 
the memorial of the deliverer. The Erechtheion, the Théseion, 
speak of days which have passed away; the mosque, cleansed and 
consecrated as a KANAPEION, would speak of days which are 
barely gone, of men who still lingeramong us. It would be the most 
speaking and living sign that from the land where the barbarian once 
ruled he has passed away forever, the most speaking sign that 
Hellas is Hellas once again, and that her freedom was won, in no 
small measure, by the toil and the blood of her own sons. 








THE PLACE OF CHARLES SUMNER IN 
HISTORY.’ 


R. PIERCE has done justice to Mr. Sumner’s selection of 
him as a literary executor, and has displayed great industry 
and knowledge as well as a sincere admiration for his subject. Each 
successive chapter, elaborated with conscientious fidelity, is the 
tribute of a devoted personal friend, who has made the best use of 
the mass of material bequeathed for the purpose, and of hundreds 
of letters collected from the persons to whom they had been 
written. The interesting and perfect record of Mr. Sumner’s early 
life thus presented enables us to trace the growth of his mind and 
character from childhood up, along the avenue of years, to his 
entrance into public life, and beyond those portals, through the tri- 
umphant yet imbittered statesmanlike career, so untimely ended by 
death. 

As a lad, Sumner acquired from his father, then the sheriff of 
Suffolk County, a love of power. To obtain it, he forsook the 
sports of boyhood and the amusements of early manhood to gain 
those rich stores of learning which in due time secured him the 
commanding position he coveted. He not only became versed in 
classic lore, but studied the best authors in his mother-tongue until 
he became master of the “pure well of English undefiled,” and 
able to clothe noble thoughts in nervous and striking language. 
Milton was especially the object of his admiration, and he quoted 
from him in his Bowdoin prize essay of 1833 these words: “ For 
surely, to every good and peaceable citizen it must in nature needs 
be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and molester of thousands. 
But when God commands to take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous 
or a jarring blast, it lies not in man’s will what he shall say or what 
he shall conceal.” This defiant spirit animated Sumner thence- 
forth, and his life became, as he often used to remark, a life of con- 
troversy, especially characterized by “jarring blasts” of eloquence. 


' “Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner.” By Edward L. Pierce. Two vol- 
umes. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
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Graduating from Harvard College, and entering the Law School 
at Cambridge, Mr. Sumner attracted the attention of his father’s 
friend, Judge Story, then a professor there. The Judge soon became 
“the guide, philosopher, and friend” of the young student, and 
stimulated his ambition to attain distinction in the profession which 
he had chosen. He wrote to an old classmate in college: 


“T like living here, for I can be by myself. I know hardly an individual in the 
school. Days of idleness must be atoned for; the atoning offering is at hand, and 
it is a steady devotion to study. Late to bed and early to rise, and full employment 
while up, is what I am trying to bind myself to. The /abor zfse voluptas | am 
coveting. I had rather be a toad and live upon a dungeon’s vapor than one of 
those lumps of flesh that are christened lawyers, and who know only how to wring 
from quibbles and obscurities that justice which else~they never could reach ; who 
have no idea of law beyond its letter, nor of literature beyond their Term Reports 
and Statutes. If I am a lawyer, I wish to be one who can dwell upon the vast 
heaps of law-matter as the temple in which the majesty of right has taken its 
abode ; who will aim, beyond the mere letter, at the spirit—the broad spirit of the 
law—and who will bring to his aid a liberal and cultivated mind. Is not this an 
honest ambition? If not, reprove me for it. A lawyer is one of the best or worst 
of men, according as he shapes his course. He may breed strife, and he may 
settle dissensions of years.” 


Sumner had at this time attained the full stature of his man- 
hood, six feet and two inches, but he was slenderly built, and only 
weighed one hundred and twenty pounds. His bearing was unin- 
viting, his complexion was bilious, his hazél eyes were inflamed 
by night-work, and his features were seldom lighted by a smile. 
While he had no vicious habits, he possessed a quick and retentive 
memory, a deep reverence for truth and honesty, and a keen hatred 
of cant. Acting by the advice of his patron, he visited Washington 
City during the first session of the twenty-third Congress, and was 
in attendance at the federal metropolis for a month. The names 
of some of those who then figured in debates at the Capitol have 
come down to us as having filled important places in our public his- 
tory. The impassioned, fascinating eloquence of Clay, the close 
reasoning -of Calhoun, the ponderous arguments of Webster, the 
mellifluous sentences of Preston, and the profound mental powers 
of Silas Wright, made a strong impression upon the young law- 
student. But he was not favorably impressed by what he saw of 
political life. Writing to his father, just prior to his departure for 
Boston, he said: “Calhoun has given notice to-day that he will 
speak to-morrow on Mr. Webster’s Bank Bill. I shall probably 
hear him, and he will be the last man I shall ever hear speak in 
VOL. V.—5 
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Washington. I probably shall never come here again. I have 
little or no desire to come again in any capacity. Nothing that I 
have seen of politics has made me look upon them with any feel- 
ing other than loathing. The more I see of them the more I love 
law, which I feel will give me an honorable livelihood.” 

Admitted to the bar at Worcester in 1834, Mr. Sumner began 
practice in Boston, and was soon enrolled by the “solid men” of that 
city, who were ever on the lookout for recruits to fight their battles 
and to perpetuate their caste. It is evidently a source of pride to 
Mr. Pierce that the notables and magnates of his native city patron- 
ized the briefless young lawyer. Nor was Sumner unmoved by 
these attentions, which he felt.were merited. It was said of the 
provincialism of Professor Wilson that “he hated with an Edin- 
burgh hatred and loved with an Edinburgh love,” and Sumner 
became a thorough Bostonian. Although on some points he 
renounced his allegiance to the magnates of Beacon Hill, his finan- 
cial views were always in harmony with those of State Street, his 
opinions on the tariff were those of the owners of factories at 
Lowell and Lawrence, and he was the champion of railroads con- 
trolled by Boston stockholders. 

Not meeting with any marked success in the courts, Mr. Sumner 
sought and obtained literary distinction as the reporter of Judge 
Story’s decisions in the United States Circuit Court—as a writer 
for “ The Jurist ” and the “ North American Review,” and as a lec- 
turer before the Cambridge Law School in the absence of Professors 
Story and Greenleaf. It appears to have been his ambition to be 
independent and self-reliant, sustained by a sense of his own great 
powers. As was said by an ancient writer, “He thought himself 
worthy of great things, being in truth worthy.” 

In 1837, at the age of twenty-six, Mr. Sumner was enabled, by 
the aid of three friends, to carry out his long-cherished plan of visit- 
ing Europe. The young American travelers of that day generally 





‘*Sauntered Europe round, 
And gathered every vice on Christian ground,” 


as they enjoyed the home comforts of England, the delicious cookery 
of France, the fine scenery of Switzerland, and the antiquities of 
Italy, but learning little about the government, the laws, or the 
structure of society in those countries during their sojourn in them. 
But Mr. Sumner possessed the capacity of understanding and ap- 
preciating the people of other lands, and his visit, as recorded in 
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his journal and letters now first published by Mr. Pierce, was not 
only interesting but profitable. 

Few young Americans have ever enjoyed a pleasanter or a purer 
foreign experience. The bearer of letters of introduction which 
gave him entrance into the highest literary and social circles, he 
was received with the most flattering attentions, both in Great Brit- 
ain and on the Continent. He was a close student of the decencies 
and many of the graces of refined life, and he came home so well 
versed in the manners of the cultivated society of the old world 
that his social position in Boston was thenceforth fixed. 

Returning in 1840, Mr. Sumner resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession at Boston, devoting his leisure hours, which were many, to 
writing for magazines. His attention was also directed to philan- 
thropic subjects, especially prison reform, upon which he wrote and 
spoke with great force. About 1842, he became interested in the 
subject of slavery, which was then tabooed in Boston society, but 
had, nevertheless, begun to be agitated by men of earnest courage, 
who cherished opinions for which they were ready to sacrifice their 
popularity, and with it all immediate political recognition. Both 
the Whig and Democratic parties treated these embryo emanci- 
pators as political impostors, who sought to trade on the sym- 
pathies of the public, yet never were men and women more terribly 
in earnest. Neither allured by ambition nor deterred by the fear 
of unpopularity, they persevered with a singleness of purpose and a 
spotless devotion to their cause never before witnessed in American 
politics, until their principles had been adopted by the State and 
by the Republic. 

Mr. Sumner, who had evidently formed to himself at an early 
age a vast idea of the value of success, and had studied the points 
that aid a man’s political advancement, was already favorably 
thought of in the Whig Party. There, it would be for him plain 
sailing ; he would have nothing to do but float on the top of the 
political wave, and in due time he might be sent from Boston to 
the'Congress of the United States, with a fund raised for his sup- 
port by subscriptions from wealthy men, who desired in return his 

support of protective duties or a national bank. But Mr. Sumner, 
rejecting Paley’s theory that whatever was expedient was right, 
turned from the conservation of stocks and spindles to embrace the 
more sacred cause of liberty, for which Sidney died on the scaffold 
and Hampden on the battle-field. Nor was he long in ascertaining 
that the Whig Partyswhich had been called into existence for the 
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protection of national credit, had accomplished its mission, and 
fallen into chaotic disorder in attempting to grapple with the ques- 
tion of emancipation, while the Democratic Party was gradually 
assuming the protectorship of “the peculiar institution.” His 
election was soon made. Rejecting either party, he became an 
advocate of impartial liberty, and he lived to see the United States 
freed from the stain of slavery. 

On the Fourth of July, 1845, Mr. Sumner’s political career may 
be said to have been commenced. Invited, in accordance with a 
time-honored custom, to deliver an oration before the municipal 
authorities of Boston, he chose as his theme “ The True Grandeur. 
of Nations,”™and his key-note was in these words: “In our age 
there can be no peace that is not honorable ; there can be no war that 
is not dishonorable.” It was a vigorous protest against all wars as 
unchristian, and it was adorned with the richest stores of classical 
lore. Yet in this finished and elegant production there was embod- 
ied a bitter invective and a licentiousness of language which almost 
precluded the charitable hypothesis that the eloquent speaker was 
ignorant of the force of words. Aware, of course, that there would 
be a military escort of citizen soldiers from the city hall to the 
church in which the oration was delivered, and that officers of the 
army and of the navy of the United States, in uniform, would be 
among the invited guests, Mr. Sumner in his remarks branded the 
military and naval establishments of the United States with elabo- 
rate sarcasm and audacious ridicule. After harmonious notes of 
eloquence and wisdom, he thundered forth a“ jarring blast ” against 
“men closely dressed in padded and well-buttoned coats of blue 
besmeared with gold.” 

The first impulse of the military and naval gentlemen present 
was to leave the hall in a body, but on reflection they decided to 
remain, and gave vent to their displeasure at the banquet later in 
the day. During the speeches then made, some of which were very 
personal, we are told that “Sumner sat placidly, betraying no sen- 
sibility or surprise at what was said.”” He doubtless had no idea that 
he had provoked any censure by the language which he had used, al- 
though it was undoubtedly his deliberate intention to have gratified 
the aggressive spirit of the people of Massachusetts, inherited from 
their Anglo-Saxon ancestors, by his unpardonable words. Mr. Sumner 
himself, later in life, when preparing his “Orations and Speeches” 
for the press, made numerous changes, softening the expressions 
which so justly gave offense at the time. His biographer is forced 
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to admit that “ from that day his hold was weakened on the class 
then controlling society and opinion in Boston,” while “ reformers 
were made glad as they saw him—a fresh and well-armored knight 
—enter the arena where they were contending against numbers and 
power.” 

Meanwhile, a coalition was formed between the anti-slavery men 
in both the Democratic and Whig parties, which controlled the poli- 
tics and divided the offices of Massachusetts. To secure this success, 
many methods of dubious morality were employed, but Mr. Sumner 
had no share in negotiating the alliance. Without any personal 
effort on his part, any sacrifice of opinion, or any surrender of prin- 
ciple, he (a Whig) was elected to the Senate of the United States, 
and Mr. Boutwell (a Democrat) was elected Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. In a letter to the Legislature of Massachusetts, accept- 
ing the high trust conferred on him, Mr. Sumner said: 


“Your appointment finds me in a private station with which I am entirely con- 
tent. For the first time in my life I am called to political office. . . . Iaccept 
it as the servant of Massachusetts, mindful of the sentiments solemnly uttered by her 
successive legislatures—of the genius which inspired her history, and of the men, her 
perpetual pride and ornament, who breathed into her that breath of liberty which 
early made her an example to her sister States. . . . I accept it as the servant 
of the Union, bound to study and maintain with equal patriotic care the interests 
of all parts of our country, to discountenance every effort to lessen any of those 
ties by which our fellowship of States is held in fraternal company, and to oppose 
all sectionalism, whether it appear in unconstitutional efforts by the North to carry 
so great a boon as freedom into the slave States, or in unconstitutional efforts by 
the South, aided by Northern allies, to carry the sectional evil of slavery into the 
free States, or in whatsoever efforts it may make to extend the sectional domination 
of slavery over the National Government.” 


Mr. Sumner entered the Senate of the United States on the Ist 
of December, 1851, the day on which Henry Clay left it, and was 
sworn in as the successor of Daniel Webster. Soon after he took 
his seat in the arena, which had just been made famous by the poli- 
tical champions of the North, the South, and the West, Mr. Ben- 
ton said to him: 


“You have come updn the stage too late, sir; all our great men have passed 
away. Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Clay, and Mr. Webster are gone. Not only have 
the great men passed away, but the great issues, too, raised from our form of gov- 
ernment and of deepest interest to its founders and their immediate descendants, 
have been settled also. The last of these was the National Bank, and that has 
been overthrown forever. Nothing is left you, sir, but puny sectional questions and ° 
petty strifes about slavery and fugitive slave laws involving no national interests.” 
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Calhoun, and Clay, and Webster did indeed pass away; but 
Chase, and Seward, and Sumner took their places, to engage in 
struggles more momentous than those supposed to have become 
extinct. Mr. Sumner had but two coadjutors in opposing slavery 
and in advocating freedom when he entered the Senate, but before 
he died, he was the leader of more than two thirds of that body. 
We are told, however, that at the outset of his senatorial career he 
was treated as a detested fanatic, and refused a place on any com- 
mittee as “ outside of any healthy political organization.” He lived 
to be Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
to see men of African descent elected to seats in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, commissioned as foreign ministers, and 
admitted to practice before the bar of the Supreme Court, which 
had declared that these very persons had no rights which white 
men were bound to respect. 

Persevering, and in no wise daunted, Mr. Sumner became a 
writer of parliamentary orations,-which is a most difficult art, only 
attained by great labor, and frequently thrown into the shade by 
those who have the divine gift of unpremeditated eloquence. Com- 
prehensive in intellect, and possessing a wide range of knowledge, 
his speeches bore the marks of a patient consultation of authorities, 
and of an industry which never wearied in its quest after perfection. 
They were able and exhaustive disquisitions, attractive to the 
analytical inquirer, but his delivery was too monotonous to be pow- 
erful. The meditative cast of his mind, and the resolute, indefati- 
gable drudgery with which he worked out his glorious ideas to be 
polished over and over again, were all against his shining in the 
quick contests of senatorial debate. 

At last, determined to attract and fix public attention, he sounded 
“a jarring blast ” against slavery and slaveholders, and received in 
return, on the 18th of May, 1856, bodily injuries from which he 
never recovered, and which consecrated him as the martyr leader of 
the vanguard of emancipation. For years his curule chair was 
vacant, while he endured the cruel treatment prescribed by modern 
science, and then he reappeared in the Senate, with improved 
health, but never again a well man, to take his part in the great 
struggle. Sympathy for him asa victim to brutal force had con- 
tributed largely to his fame, and he became a recognized champion 
of liberty in the conflict for freedom. Some leading Republicans 

‘regarded the conflict with a complacent optimism, and others 


drifted along with the current, adorning but not in any way shaping 
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the tide of events. With Mr. Sumner it was different, for he pos- 
sessed that root of statesmanship—the power of forethought. Step- 
ping boldly in advance of the Republican forces, he would plant a 
banner bearing as an inscription some movement toward emancipa- 
tion, and then urge others—the President, Congress, the Cabinet— 
to come forward and sustain it. His was the only directing mind 
in the Senate which deliberately fixed a distinct end of action, 
selected the means for arriving at that end, and pursued it steadily 
with a courage which shrank before no opposition and suffered no 
abatement in defeat. 

Victory came at last. Four millions of the victims to the bar- 
barism of slavery hailed with joy that addition to the Constitution 
of the United States which prescribes that “neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States.” Others who had fought the good fight then sat down in 
the shade of success, while demagogues and thieves divided the 
spoils. But Mr. Sumner remembered that “ eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” He declared that Congress, which had earnestly 
conducted the war to a successful termination, should enact a policy 
which would secure the fruits of victory. He was not willing to 
passively acquiesce in the inaction attendant upon the usurpation 
of power at the South by the adventurers left behind by the North- 
ern army—the Dalgettys of the rebellion. But he looked over and 
above them all into the future, and with indomitable will demanded 
“equality before the law” as the only panacea which would restore 
to all sections of the Union the blessings of a secure peace. 

As Mr. Sumner brought forward a succession of legislative meas- 
ures calculated to perpetuate his views, he naturally excited the 
opposition of many of his own political friends, as well as of his 
Democratic opponents. But he never shrank from persistently 
pushing his measures forward toward their enactment, and he 
pressed them upon the attention of the Senate with tireless zeal, 
regardless of the petty intrigues and narrow rivalries of those around 
him. Mr. John Sherman, who was a member of the United States 
Senate with Mr. Sumner, said of his position there: 


“ His part on the leading measures of the war and on those that grow out of the 
war is so conspicuous that their history could not be written without his name 
appearing in the forefront. The true criticism of his course is, that he has often 
been so eager in the advance that he did not sufficiently look to practical measures 
to secure the progress already made. . . . He was always for a clean victory 
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or a clean defeat. He would not yield even on minor points, and would often fight 
for a phrase when he endangered a principle. He would sometimes turn his war- 
fare upon his best friends when they did not keep exactly abreast with him. This 
feature of his character lay at the foundation of many of his controversies with his 
associates, and was its weakest point.” 


Senator Morrill, of Vermont, who was Mr. Sumner’s personal and 
political friend, said of him: 


~~ 
“His persistency in pushing his own measures to the front, though to their 


present hurt or to the hurt of others, often provoked rebuke. His enemies he 
easily forgave, but could not so easily bury the slender personal affronts received in 
any wordy encounters from his peers. His self-confidence, admirable enough. when 
he was right, was no less unmistakable and glittering when he happened to be 
wrong. To his conclusions, sincerely reached, he gave regal pretensions, and for 
them accepted nothing less than unconditional submission. Unconscious of per- 
sonal offense, he imperiously and with the stride of a colossus, trampled down what- 
ever arguments stood in his way, not knowing who was bruised, and yet was some- 
times so sensitive that if his own arguments were touched by the gentlest zephyrs 
of personal retort, he felt they were visited too roughly.” 


“ Why, Mr. Sumner,” said Mr. Lincoln one day to the Massa- 
chusetts Senator, “I am only six weeks behind you.” Mr. Sumner 
was always in the advance, and his place on the service roll of the 
Great Rebellion will be, “ Leader of the Vanguard of Freedom.* 

Mr. Sumner as a Senator was a man of more imposing presence 
than was Mr. Sumner when a student, and it might be said of him 
in his later days, as Doctor Johnson once said of Edmund Burke, 
“Sir, if you should meet him under a bridge during a shower, and 
had never seen him before, you would know him to be a great man.” 
He was six feet two inches high ; his average weight was two hun- 
dred and eight pounds; and he measured forty inches around the 
chest. After his infelicitous marriage, his thought-worn face was 
serious, even to sadness, and his long waving hair became silvered. 
His manners were gentlemanly and cordial; he was an industrious 
collector of paintings, engravings, rare books, autographs, and _his- 
torical curiosities ; he was hospitable and generous; and those who 
served him loved him. He possessed no element of humor or 
romance, and his modesty was so well known at Washington that 
the most famous teller of ribald stories there never uttered one in 
his presence. 

Mr. Sumner’s share in the diplomatic success of the North 
during the Great Rebellion should not be lost sight of. He endeav- 
ored to have the President select for appointment to diplomatic 
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positions men of experience in public affairs and of known integ- 
rity rather than bestow those places as rewards for political services 
or asylum-retreats for defeated candidates for office. Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward both entertained the highest regard for him, and, by 
humoring some of his weaknesses, made him a valuable coadjutor 
in conducting foreign affairs during the difficult and delicate period 
of the rebellion. Mr. Sumner had always been accused of Anglo- 
mania, but in 1869 he blew such “a jarring blast’ concerning the 
respongibilities of Great Britain for the damages committed on 
American commerce by Confederate privateers fitted out in British 
ports as to awaken the ire of Her Gracious Majesty’s subjects, espe- 
cially those of them connected with the public press. Indeed, he 
rarely made a speech of any length in which the well-balanced 
periods, the terse expressions, and the purity of the language, was 
not marred by violent and audacious phrases. 

To record the three last years of Mr. Sumner’s life will be a 
difficult and a disagreeable task for his biographer. He found him- 
self at war with some of those with whom he had stood shoulder to 
shoulder,in the great battle for equality before the law, while corrupt 
men were wearing the uniform of the Republican Party that they 
might plunder the military chest. ‘But he never complained, 
although he must have acquired a vast and not very pleasant expe- 
rience in what is called political psychology. This was especially 
the case in 1872, when many of those Republicans, who had urged 
him to oppose the re-election of General Grant to the presidential 
chair, suddenly wheeled backward into their party lines. To quote 
his own written words: “Alas for the heartlessness and falsehood 
of men! Have I not reason to say this?” It was manifestly pain- 
ful to his true heart to see the pure and patriotic instincts which 
had originally guided the Republican Party gradually yielding to 
the blandishments of power and the seductions of salary, and—what 
troubled him more—to hear rumors that economical reforms had 
degenerated into downright corruption. A Republican Senate 
deposed him from his position as Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, with the approval of a Republican Presi- 
dent ; and the Republican Legislature of his own State, instigated 
by designing politicians, undertook to rebuke him; but the people 
of Massachusetts, apologizing for their temporary desertion, rallied 
again to the support of their senior Senator who had so honestly 
and so heroically represented them. 

“Mr. Sumner passed the closing years of his laborious career in 
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‘ carefully editing a collection of his speeches, haunted by the sad 
presentiment that his days were numbered. “Let me but finish 
this work,” he would say to friends, “and death will be welcome ;” 
and as he spoke, his sonorous voice would falter and his eyes would 
fill with tears. The last morning that he visited the Senate 
Chamber, he replied to an inquiry as to his health, “I am tired, 
tired!” That night, on his dying-bed, he repeatedly murmured, 
“Oh! so tired! Oh! so weary!” It was the old story of uncrowned 
hopes and unpaid public service, which is never trite because it 
is sadly true. Wearily, and unsoothed by woman’s tender love, 
Sumner’s heroic soul departed from earth and its troubles. Lin- 
coln, Seward, Chase, Fessenden, Stevens, Hale, and other stalwart 
departed captains of freedom’s hosts, were speedily followed hence 
by the Commander of their Vanguard, Charles Sumner. 
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MONEY AND ITS LAWS! 


[* his preface, Mr. Poor tells us that he has, in his book, treated 
money as coming “within the range of the exact sciences.” 
With this enticing bill of fare before us, we turn the page and find, in 
the first sentence, the assertion that “the first lump of gold or silver 
dug from the earth, as soon as its beauty and uses were displayed, be- 
came the object of universal admiration. Each beholder sought 
to become its owner by exchanging therefor such articles of mer- 
chandise or property as he possessed, not necessary to his imme- 
diate wants.” “In the desire for gold and silver . . . all nations 
and races, barbarous and civilized, . . . meet on the same plane. 
To all they have an attractiveness equal in durability and inten- 
sity.”” “Articles for which such a universal preference was felt, 
based alike upon their beauty and utility, necessarily became by 
virtue of such preference, the highest form of capital, the universal 
equivalent—MONneEY.” “ It is in overlooking the original and univer- 
sal attractiveness which the precious metals have for the race, that 
nearly all the errors in monetary science have arisen.” The cases 
in which people give “untold gold for a morsel of bread” are set 
aside by our inductive philosopher as “exceptions.” “Without 
some article or articles for which a supreme preference was felt, 
there could have been no adequate motive to industry ; for without 


them industry could have produced nothing beyond the food, 


clothing, and shelter necessary to sustain life upon its lowest plane.” 
Yet we have been told, in the first sentence quoted above, that 
when the first lump of gold was turned up and its uses and beauties 
were known, there were merchandise and property on hand which 
were eagerly given for it, so far as they exceeded immediate needs. 
It was not, our author goes on, until after sales of merchandise were 
“payable in the precious metals” that “commerce could assume 
any considerable dimensions,” or time contracts be made. “If a 


? Money and its Laws: Embracing a History of Monetary Theories and a His- 
tory of the Currencies of the United States. By Henry V. Poor. New York: 
H. V. & H. W. Poor. 1877. 
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person were to receive 1000 bushels of wheat, at the expiration of 
ten years, he could form no idea of what it would realize to him till 
it was received and sold for coin,”’ while the present worth of $1000 
receivable ten years hence can easily be determined. We pause 
here to observe that, if the rate of profit on wheat had been as 
carefully settled by supply and demand as that of the profit on 
general capital, we could reckon the present worth, zz wheat, of a 
thousand bushels of wheat deliverable ten years hence, as easily as 
we reckon the present worth, zz coin, of $1000 in coin at the same 
term. “ Without [the precious metals] there could be no exchanges, 
no wealth, no government, no institutions, no history; nothing but 
the eternal iteration of savage or barbarous existence.” The pre- 
cious metals alone, he adds, draw interest, and without them 
charitable and educational endowments would not be possible, since 
they could not be made with perishable stores of food and clothing. 
We should say that they never have been, or could be, made with 
any thing else than perishable goods. “The universal demand for 
the precious metals at their cost, and the uniformity of their supply, 
are, equally with moral laws, part of God’s providence with man.” 
The demand for the precious metals being constant and infinite, 
and value depending on demand and cost, the value of the precious 
metals is “ ABSOLUTE,” “depending on one condition—cost.” “In 
all transactions [the precious metals] pass at their absolute value.” 
This is why gold is the “ STANDARD.” It has now been demonstrated 
that “ gold and silver (money), are the most substantial of all kinds 
of wealth; that a person is rich in ratio to the amount of them that 
he possesses, as he can, by their use, command whatever other 
people possess, and can never come to want so long as there is food 
or clothing for the use of any one.” 

This is the doctrine of this book, and is all there is in it by way 
of contribution to monetary science. It is claimed that it is new 
and original, and this claim must be conceded in its full scope. We 
only suggest that, when any one confers on mankind the inestimable 
benefit of solving successfully and finally a hard problem, which has 
long perplexed the ablest and best trained men, a certain deference 
toward the well-meant efforts of his unsuccessful predecessors 
would be eminently becoming. Let us, however, examine Mr. 
Poor’s doctrine. To begin with, we are met by a broad and dog- 
- matic assumption, after the worst method of @ priori reasoning, 
about the first lump of gold. This assumption we will not stop to 
analyze in detail. It carries with it all which follows, when it 
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assumes that all the bystanders were affected with the same vehe- 
ment desire to possess the lump of gold which, to-day, would take 
possession of a company of Americans. This assumption is made 
in regard to an historical fact, and the test of its truth is historical 
investigation. Such investigation shows that love of gold is by no 
means universal, much less innate or God-given; that civilization 
has often and in many places advanced to a high degree on barter 
or on inferior forms of money; that the precious metals have been 
long used as ornaments by nations of high civilization without 
being used as money (the aborigines of America); that contracts, 
loans, and sales on credit have been highly developed where there 
were no precious metals in use as money; that the precious metals 
have not an attractiveness equally intense and durable for all men 
in any one nation, much less for different races, and races on 
different stages of civilization; that men have not been drawn up 
to civilization by the attractiveness of any thing before tlrem, least 
of all by the precious metals, but have been forced upward by the 
pressure of distress below; that the experience of those who 
thought the precious metals were in any especial sense wealth, has 
proved that notion a delusion; that money is an invention, like 
the alphabet, which has a history and development, every stage of 
which is open to our study; that this invention was wrought out 
by man in a long struggle to meet his needs and improve his con- 
dition ; that the successive selection of various materials for money 
has been controlled by convenience, and that the final choice, up 
to the present time, of the precious metals, is due simply to the 
fact that, of all things tried, they best answered the purpose, just 
as, after trying stone, bronze, and iron knives, we have settled to 
the use of steel ones; that the invention of any money was an 
immense step in civilization for any nation which attained to it; 
that successive improvements in the material of money have con- 
stituted new steps in the same progress; that a highly civilized 
nation to-day needs the dest moncy attainable, not because there is 
any fetichism about gold, but for the same reason that a carpenter, 
if he intends to compete with the best workmen, must have tools 
of the best materials; that the next advance upon the highest 
money-system is the credit-system, which is nothing but a highly- 
refined and world-embracing barter ; and that the first condition of 
entering upon this stage is to have a measure of value of the 
highest stability and accuracy as a common denominator for the 
transactions of the parties. These are facts in the history of money, 
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and they controvert the dogmatic assumption with which Mr. Poor 
starts so completely that his whole structure crumbles with it. He 
nevertheless thinks that his method is strictly scientific, and that 
it is not himself, but those who have established the above facts by 
careful investigation of history, and of the manners and customs of 
inferior races, who are to be classed with the politicians who base 
their theories on a state of nature, natural rights, and the social 
compact. Mr. Poor employs nothing but deduction. His “ histor- 
ical method” consists in quoting English writers on money in chro- 
nological order, from the first and greatest to the last and least, 
and denouncing their doctrines in strong terms so far as they differ 
from the dogmatic structure erected by him in his first chapter. If 
a doctrine is new and original, of course it differs from what has 
gone before’; but it does not prove the new doctrine to be true, to 
quote the old ones and show thgt they are different. The author’s 
scorn of “ Aristotle and the schoolmen” surpasses language; but 
the “categories” have one advantage:—they restrain one from 
writing what seems to be intelligible and is not. What, we ask, is 
an “ absolute” which depends upon a condition, and that condition 
too a thing which is relative and comparative? Value is a ratio, 
unless this too be an exploded absurdity of the economists. What 
then is an absolute ratio? and what is meant by saying that the 
precious metals pass at an absolute value ? 

Having duly shown the gold-fetich to the people, and swung 
incense before it, the author, after the manner of the new mercan- 
tilists, puts it back again into its shrine, and offers us—the bank- 
note. He takes -bank-notes, checks, drafts, bills, etc., all together. 
He declares that the distinction between bank-notes and the others 
is “utterly and wholly fanciful,” and has been the cause of the 
slow progress of monetary science. He then demands a “ symbolic 
currency,” symbolizing merchandise, not coin, and is of opinion that 
such currency can not be inflated, so long as it is issued for merchan- 
dise, but will only serve to facilitate exchanges, and will only be 
called for so fgr as it is needed for that purpose. As a consequence 
of embracing all forms of mercantile paper with bank-notes, he is led 
to confuse capital, credit, and money, his treatment of banks and 
banking is necessarily confused and incoherent, and he escapes from 
the necessity of discussing the laws of money altogether. He sim- 
ply denies that there is any “ requirement ” for money, establishing 
a limit to its quantity. He therefore denies that inconvertible cur- 
rency is rated by any thing but the credit of the issuer. He argues 
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well against accommodation paper, Jand banks, and loans on stocks, 
looking at them from the stand-point of a conservative banker in a 
bank of issue, z¢., he sees their mischief in their effect on the 
“reserve.” This branch of the subject seems to have the chief in- 
terest for the author; for, when he comes to the continental econo- 
mists, he dismisses them in a note (in a book on “ Money” !) 
because they have written nothing on bank paper, although the 
German literature on bank paper is more extensive than the Eng- 
lish. 

The positions stated may be briefly examined. A creditor is 
such because he has put goods into the market for which he has 
not yet received an equivalent. A debtor is such because he has 
taken goods out of the market for which he has not yet rendered 
an equivalent. . As the total of goods taken out within any limited 
period can not exceed the total put in, the total amount of all the 
paper used to record and evince all the transactions can not exceed 
the total amount of capital in the market. Hence it appears that 
the sole but important effect of the restriction of discounts to short 
paper, for real transactions, is to prevent any one from taking goods 
out of the market for which he does not render an equivalent within the 
limited period specified. It hence appears just how much truth 
there is in the doctrines above quoted. But the paper created by 
the transactions mentioned specifies “ dollars,” not wheat, cotton, 
iron, etc., z.¢., the goods have all been measured as to value, and 
the paper specifies multiples of the common denominator of value. 
What then is this “ money,” or measure of value? Obviously it 
underlies this whole system of credit-barter, although not em- 
ployed in it. It must, therefore, be sought and studied by itself. 
Notes specifying promises to deliver “ dollars” are not dollars any 
more than contracts to deliver cotton afe cotton. Notes and bills 
for goods can not exceed the amount of goods, but that is no guar- 
antee at all, as the history of American banking abundantly shows, 
that credit will not be mixed with money, prices raised, the meas- 
ure of value falsified, and the whole trading and financial system be 
inflated together. A borrowing country, whose exchanges are de- 
pressed by continual loans of capital, and which has a usury law, is 
continually open to this financial error, and the banking rules which 
Mr. Poor advocates, sound as they are in themselves, will not pro- 
tect it. 

Furthermore, what Mr. Poor says of the inconvertible note is 
equally true of bank-notes not covered by gold. There is no get- 
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ting rid of interest. In one case, however, the government does 
not pay interest, nor, in the other, the bank, but, in both cases, the 
successive holders. If one takes a greenback, giving value for it 
to-day, it ought to bear the fifteen years’ interest which would have 
been earned by the capital for which it was given, and which was 
destroyed fifteen years ago. If the holder keeps it a week, he ought 
to get interest on it, when he buys something with it. Hence the 
question is whether he takes it at such rate, when he gives goods 
for it, and parts with it at such rate, when he buys goods with it, 
as to save the interest. Bankers, merchants, and middlemen do 
this; salaried men, wage-receivers, and producers do not. The 
case of an uncovered bank-note is precisely the same. The note 
displaces a coin, which, or its equivalent capital, passes into the 
possession of the bank. If the note-borrower keeps the capital, he 
pays interest on the note, which interest obviously must be earned 
by the capital. As checks, drafts, and bills have not this effect 
of enabling those who issue them to get interest instead of paying 
it, writers on money have hitherto thought that the distinction 
between bank-notes, and money on the one hand, and checks, 
drafts, and bills on the other, was of the first importance. 

Still again: After metallic money has been displaced by bank- 
notes down to the level of the lowest denomination of paper 
allowed, any further issues will unquestionably have short circula- 
tion, and will fall in the same category with bills and drafts, z., 
they are instruments of credit and negotiable paper. All such doc- 
uments are inevitably subjected to discount, and the only differ- 
ence between those issued for real transactions and those issued for 
accommodation paper is that there is, in the former case, much 
greater probability that, when the term of the paper expires, capi- 
tal will be forthcoming with which to duy the notes. A debtor 
can discharge his debt by delivering capital to the specified amount. 
This is what a man does who sells goods for bank-notes with which 
to take up his own note. A creditor can sell his evidence of credit 
for goods. This is what one does who deposits bank-notes and 
draws his check to pay for goods, and the reason why banks can 
not pay interest on deposits is that they would be paying interest, 
not on capital, but on their own canceled debts. The debtor and 
the creditor mentioned of course meet in the market, since they are 
any one and every one, and the transactions balance ; but, in the 
exchanges of notes for goods, there is a double negotiation 
concealed in the prices, just as certainly as there would be a double 
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negotiation required if one gave government bonds for a house. 
These transactions are all barter of securities for goods under refer- 
ence to some measure of value known and employed but not pres- 
ent. They have no analogy to the conversion of a covered note 
with its constituent coin, and these operations, so far forth as we 
have yet been led to consider them, throw little light on the power- 
ful and useful functions of banks in facilitating the borrowing and 
lending of capital. Covered bank-notes are like money, and are 
used simply so far as convenience dictates. Uncovered bank-notes 
are like money, and differ from instruments of credit; in that they 
displace coin and usurp its functions. They are like instruments of 
credit, and differ from money in that they are negotiable paper. 
We must therefore affirm that Mr. Poor, by jumbling bank-notes, 
drafts, etc., together, has not only not corrected an error in finan- 
cial science, but has barred the way to any successful study of 
banks and banking, or of money, capital, and credit. This point is 
the citadel of his argument, and, when the distinction he denies is 
established, any one who goes on to study (1) money; (2) banks 
and banking, with capital ; (3) bills, notes, and drafts, with credit 
will find the economists right and Mr. Poor wrong. 

As for “ symbolic currency,” it is one of those dangerous phrases 
which are likely to introduce clouds of fallacies under their shelter. 
What isasymbol? Thecross isa symbol of Christianity ; the crown, 
of monarchy ; the Phrygian cap, of liberty. Each of these concrete 
objects calls up by association persons, institutions, ideas, senti- 
ments, and epochs of history. How can the term be applied to 
pieces of paper which are the record and evidence of goods parted 
with and not paid for? In our history, the bank-note has been the 
symbol of nothing but fraud, folly, and ruin. That is why so many 
of our people hate it as they do, and their consequent preference 
for inconvertible notes threatens us with perils which are the pen- 
alty for the errors of those, in former generations, who held and 
acted on the theories which Mr. Poor maintains. 

For the rest, the author makes criticisms on the safety fund sys- 
tem, on the notion that the government can issue convertible notes 
with a reserve of one third specie, and on the feasibility of resump- 
tion by banks which do not control their own capital, which are 
incontrovertible. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERALISM IN GERMANY’ 
I. 


LTHOUGH at the German universities political science has 
attained to a considerable degree of perfection, there is, per- 
haps, at present, no other nation whose broad popular understand- 
ing of modern constitutional law has to encounter so many serious 
difficulties as in Germany. Not only aliens, but also native stu- 
dents of political science amidst the German public have to devote 
much attention and a great deal of mental labor to their investiga- 
tions before they are allowed to acquire a tolerably exact know- 
ledge of the German Constitution. It is no exaggeration to assert 
that the non-professional public, taken from the middle classes of 
the German population, are better acquainted with the essence of 
Mr. Darwin’s theories of evolution than with the main features of 
constitutional law, whose doctrines may be said to have hitherto 
remained utterly unpopular even with the legal profession. Down 
to the present time, it has been held that the thorough study of 
Roman law and ancient German customary institutions would be 
sufficient to mentally shape professional lawyers and the officers of 
the public administration. In the eyes of conservative law-makers, 
the traditional spirit of political liberalism, prevalent at the German 
universities since the beginning of our century, might have been 
appearing innocuous so long as liberalism remained connected with 
the dry reading of civil law, while its application to political science 
might have been held to involve serious dangers to the interest of 
conservative government. For this reason no official premium was 
held out to the study of political science. So eminent an authority 
as the late Robert von Mohl, and, besides, many other distin- 
guished professors still living, were constantly complaining of a 
remarkable want of deeper interest, and a strong feeling of indiffer- 
ence widely spreading among such students as had been trained to 
consider Roman law not only as the surest way leading to profes- 


* The author himself has written his article in English, as he desires to bear the 
more personal responsibility for many /ega/ explanations which it might be difficult 
to confide to a translator. After publication in THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, it is to 
be translated in German, Italian, and Hungarian.—Eps. 
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sional advance, but also as the exclusive source of political wisdom. 
Official neglect, shown to the teaching of political science, went so 
far as to refuse the highest honors to the study of social laws, by 
awarding the advantage of academical patronage to natural science 
and history alone. And down to the present day the royal acade- 
mies of Germany are kept out of any direct relation to political 
science, omitting, as they do, to include in their organization any 
special class, devoted to that branch of science, that may undoubt- 
edly claim for itself the same degree of dignity as Egyptian antiqui- 
ties or the exact observation of natural phenomena. 

On the other side, little has been done to render more accessible 
to the public at large the principles of constitutional law. Prior to 
Professor Bluntschli’s recent and highly noteworthy publication on 
the general principles of constitutional law, no serious attempt has 
been made to propagate by popular description the knowledge of 
the German Constitution. The fact, therefore, was that students 
of political science had either to resort to voluminous and bulky 
text-books, published by professional authorities with a view to 
exhaust their subject, or to content themselves with a rather frag- 
mentary, occasional, and superficial criticism, as contained in the 
newspapers, or published by unscrupulous advocates of party tenets. 

Strange enough, no accepted theory of political science can be 
asserted to have been laid at the bottom of the Imperial Constitu- 
tion of Germany, prepared, as it was, by the preceding Constitution 
of the North-German Confederation in 1867, and remodeled in con- 
sequence of the Franco-German war. While the United States 
Constitution, like that of the Swiss Confederation, had been grow- 
ing out of certain general principles inherent in public life, or dedu- 
cible from popular belief at the time of their creation, the German 
Empire could not avoid accepting the contradictory precepts 
accessory to or inseparable from the motley mixture of disharmo- 
nizing interests and party compromise, forming one of the strongest 
characteristics in modern German history, and deriving its power 
from the undeniable fact, that the traditional authority of mon- 
archy could not maintain the same amount of governing influence 
as in England, nor could doctrinal principles vindicate the same 
degree of supremacy as in the United States of America. 

There is perhaps no constitution in modern history that might 
justly claim the merit of having outlived the first years of its 
infancy without having had to undergo the practical necessity of 
admitting many incongruous precepts, owing to the impossibility 
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of absolute identification of politics with pure logic. Whatever 
anomalies, however, both useful and detrimental, might, since the 
days of the French Revolution, be shown to have been gradually 
introduced into constitutional legislation, all of them must appear 
insignificant when compared with that amount of irregularity which 
is contained in the Imperial Constitution of Germany. 

As a rule, most modern constitutions have been framed under a 
strong tendency towards political imitation, unconsciously working 
and leading to the adoption of what in other countries could have 
been shown to work as a reliable political institution. From the 
days of American independence and the first overthrow of the 
French royalty down to the present time, there has, on the Conti- 
nent, been an uninterrupted succession of political ideas, popular 
movements, and constitutional experiments, originally proceeding 
from France; and on the other hand, a constant repetition of reac- 
tionary measures, shaped on the French pattern of the “coup 
@ état.” Of the Imperial Constitution of Germany, however, it can 
not well be said that its framers have been following the authority 
of modern political doctrines or of parliamentary precedents. No 
analogy can be shown to exist between the modern German Empire 
and the medieval Holy Empire of the German nation. And 
though the new empire has a right to its classification under the 
general head of Consolidated Federal Government (the so-called 
“‘ Bundesstaat’’), some essential features, presented by the American 
and Swiss Confederations, are wanting in the German Constitution. 

There is, accordingly, no settled political theory available for the 
legal interpretation or constructive explanation of the thirteen sec- 
tions and seventy-eight articles of which the Imperial Constitution is 
composed, its first plan having been devised and carried out by the 
original sagacity of one single man, the Chancellor of the Empire, in- 
dependent of the theories‘of modern democracy as well as of the 
doctrines of divine monarchical right. 

The opposition both of Liberalism and Radicalism to the new 
military organization of the Prussian army had been violently swept 
away before the constitution of the empire could have been proposed 
before the representatives of the North German people. But, at 
the same time, the doctrine of the absolute sanctity of monarchical 
power, as hitherto maintained by the conservative parties of the 
German legislative assemblies, had been defeated on the battle-fields 
of 1866. Prior tothe formation of the North German Confederation, 
there existed among conservative voliticians a firm belief in some 
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divine mystery, sanctifying the indelible right of personal sover- 
eignty by the grace of God. The new imperial power, however, 
was prepared in 1866, either by the overthrow of monarchical govern- 
ments once legitimate in Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and Nassau, or by 
the compulsory assent of beaten Saxony, and afterward finally organ- 
ized on the voluntary submission both of German princes and legis- 
latures during the course of the great war in 1870. Hence it can not 
be sufficiently explained by our resorting to medieval theories of 
divine right, or modern principles of national sovereignty. 

While the King of Prussia, like all the other German monarchs, 
may still at present invoke the divine right of his hereditary crown, 
when exercising his prerogative within his Prussian dominions, he 
can not assert the same mysterious title of religious sanctification 
with regard to his imperial dignity, proceeding from the innate 
rationalism of modern history. Even those that are unshaken in 
their belief in the supreme guidance of divine providence, and ina 
supreme rule over the destinies of mankind, can not reasonably hold 
the German imperial dignity to be deducible from the same kind of 
divine right which medieval princes and orthodox writers once be- 
lieved in, when condemning popular or republican government, and 
raising absolute monarchy to the highest standard of sanctity. 

The practical consequence thereof must be, that political effi- 
ciency expected to attend the measures of the Imperial government 
is not likely to be by public opinion appreciated according to the 
same standard of traditional reverence that might seem naturally 
prevalent among the Prussian people in their merely territorial 
feeling toward the Hohenzollern dynasty. For no historian can 
deny the Prussian State to have been called into existence by the 
Hohenzollern Electors or Kings. No doubt the loyai feeling of 
Prussians might for centuries continue to depend on the silent and 
hereditary working of tradition, while among the German people 
the sentiment of attachment to their victorious emperor is not likely 
to have constant growth, unless it were deeply rooted in modern con- 
siderations of national welfare and political reason. Using the ter- 
minology of church writers, the Prussian state doctrine might be 
said to be corresponding to the hereditary tradition of an Estab- 
lished creed, while the German Empire bears the impression of Uni- 
tarianism, merely rational. 

At present there may not yet exist any strong tendency toward 
drawing a line of practical separation between the royal and impe- 
rial prerogatives vested in the same Prussian crown, the less so, be- 
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cause the Emperor and the Imperial Crown-Prince have, by the 
extraordinary prominence of their personal qualities, as well as 
by military success, acquired such an amount of popularity even 
among the South German people, as no German prince could 
have boasted of since the romantic days of Barbarossa. Never- 
theless, it is necessary to remark, that future generations are by no 
means assured, that the political feeling of the German nation to- 
ward their emperor must at all times continue to coincide with the 
attachment of the Prussian people to their king. The Prussian king 
may allow himself and his ministers to carry out unpopular meas- 
ures and bad laws to a considerable extent without thereby incur- 
ring any practical chance of responsibility. The German Emperor, 
however, could not stand unpopularity- for a long period without 
shaking the foundation-stone of his authority. The King of Prussia 
may adopt a course of whimsical policy. The German Emperor 
must be led by the principles of clear necessity, and remain faithful 
to the rules of liberal government. Physically, the Imperial King 
of Prussia and the Royal Emperor of Germany are one and the same 
person, but politically they are not. The practice of Prussian gov- 
ernment may remain somewhat different from the aims of Imperial 
politics; a supposition becoming visible in the fact that the eccle- 
siastical policy of the Emperor is, according to prevalent notions, libe- 
ral, so far as it tends to weaken Ultramontanism, while the ecclesi- 
astical policy of the King of Prussia appears to be strictly anti-lib- 
eral, so far as he is strongly opposed to the free Protestant movement 
among the Prussian people. 

The same distinction, to be drawn between the Emperor and 
the King of Prussia, also applies to the German princes. Their 
own state government may remain exempt from personal responsi- 
bility. Their deputy ministers, however, when deliberating in the 
Federal Council at Berlin, or deciding on the more important 
questions of interior administration, are, at once, becoming liable to 
reprimands and general dissatisfaction in the eventuality of their 
behaving contrary to common welfare, either real or imaginary. 

On the whole, the Federal Council of the German Empire, in 
doing their political business by the way of secret transactions and 
having to act in strict accordance with official instructions received 
from the respective state governments, enjoy no chance whatever 
of acquiring popularity in the eyes of the German people. The 
consequence is, that the forty and one non-Prussian delegates to the 


Federal Council are very likely to jeopardize the personal authority ° 
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of their sovereigns, whenever they are about to attempt effectively 
to oppose such liberal bills or measures as may have been proposed 
by the Imperial government and supported by a considerable major- 
ity of the Reichstag members. 

The legislative power of the Empire, vested in the Federal Coun- 
cil and the Reichstag concurrently (the Emperor having, however, 
a right to veto in some exceptional cases), coversa wide area of dif- 
ferent subjects, which may be classified under the following heads: 

-1. To establish uniform laws of domicile and residence through- 
out Germany, to regulate the law of aliens and passports, the 
personal right to trade or industrial enterprise, emigration and 
colonization. 

- 2. To legislate on matters of commerce, both foreign and nation- 
al, exports and imports, to lay taxes, tolls, or imposts, to fix the 
standard of measures and weights and coins, to issue paper money 
and regulate banking. 

3. To provide for uniform rules of postal and telegraphic com- 
munication, inspection over railway lines, either public or private, 
in the interest of common welfare, over the navigation of rivers, 
canals, or territorial waters, or on the open seas with regard to 
national ships; to construct railway lines for the benefit of the 
empire. 

4. To organize the army and the navy. 

5. To provide for uniform codification in regard both to civil 
and criminal law, the law of pleading and evidence, including 
commercial law and promissory notes, the law of patents and copy- 
right, national as well as international, the execution of foreign sen- 
tences and judicial requisitions. 

6. To regulate the liberty of print and of public assembly. 

7. To provide for measures of public sanitary inspection. 

From the above enumeration of the subject-matter belonging to 
the competence of Imperial legislation, it is easy to draw a com- 
parison between Germany and the corresponding sections of other 
federal constitutions, showing that, in some respects, federal legis- 
lation has been carried further on in Germany, while in some other 
respects, individualism of the state governments has been main- 
tained in opposition to common opinion and to such constitutional 
provisions as have been adopted by the United States and Switzer- 
land. . 

One most striking feature, apparent in the general tendency of 
German legislation, will be found in the singular prominence given 
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to uniformity in the codification of law. The codification of com- 
mercial and maritime law, including bills of exchange, had been 
carried out prior to the downfall of the old Bund. Although in 
many other respects strongly opposed to popular demands, and by 
no means prone to undertake national legislation, the Bund of 1815 
was acting under the pressure of public opinion when assuming 
to codify commercial law. The benefit to be derived from uniform 
legislation in matters of civil and criminal law as well as of judicial 
procedure had gradually become so evident that the new empire 
could in no way refuse to assume a task which might, in the eyes of 
English lawyers, appear as lying beyond the limits of human powers, 
there being in Germany not only a huge accumulation of customary 
law, sadly disconnected by contradictory decisions from a dozen 
of supreme state courts, but besides German customary and Roman 
law, a series of innumerable statutes. There are still in force several 
hundreds of local laws, surviving the destruction of many small 
states once sovereign at the times of the ancient German Empire. 
Some townships remaining under the rule of permanent collision 
between different kinds of hereditary or matrimonial laws, the exact 
number of which is unknown even to experienced jurists, Eng- 
lish lawyers would deem it impossible to undertake the gigantic 
work of codification on so vast a scale. 

Still, a few years have been sufficient to successfully codify the 
criminal law, including procedure, the law of civil suits, and of 
bankruptcy. Less than ten years had elapsed since the erection of 
the North German Confederation, when the following codes were 
adopted by the legislative power : 

1. The Criminal Code of 1871, regulating punishments on ac- 
count of all crimes, almost all misdemeanors and | many minor 
offenses, and leaving to the criminal legislation of the several states 
only such misdemeanors and minor offenses as have been deemed 
to offer no connection with the general interest of the Empire. 

2. The Criminal Military Code for the Army and the Navy 
of 1872. 

3. The Code of Judicial Organization of 1877. 

4. The Code of Criminal Procedure of 1877. 

5. The Code of Civil Procedure of 1877. 

6. The Code of Bankruptcy of 1877. 

To complete this extensive work of codification, there remains 
nothing to be done except the uniform codification of civil law, 
now in preparation. 
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It might be questioned whether codification, carried out to so 
vast an extent, could have been effected without material danger to 
the intrinsic value of legislation. Many possible improvements, no 
doubt, had to be sacrificed to the prevalent political view of legislative 
unity. Taking, however, the whole, the advantage realized by fed- 
eral codification can not well be overestimated; the civil and crim- 
inal legislation of the less advanced states having been overruled 
by the triumph of principles generally progressive. 

It isa favorite idea with some distinguished English lawyers, 
that extensive codification can not well be realized, unless it be un- 
dertaken by absolute monarchy or military dictatorship. Yet the 
position occupied by Prince Bismarck, though his influence has been 
considerable even in such matter of legislation where he is not al- 
lowed to claim any degree of personal authority, is by no means 
similar to the precedents offered by the names of Frederick the 
Great or Napoleon, whose legislative activity has been supreme in 
codification. No positive idea of innate value has been brought 
forward by Prince Bismarck to promote the higher ends of justice 
and the constitutional dignity of the judicial power. On the con- 
trary, Prince Bismarck’s personal views on criminal legislation must 
be acknowledged to be in open opposition to public opinion. He 
at all times believed rather in the justice of material power than in 
the moral power of justice. His influence, strong as it was in giving 
aid to the general scheme of uniform legislation, has been exercised 
with a negative view to prevent the adoption of such special clauses 
as might, in his eyes, have been apt to weaken the prerogative of 
the executive power by allowing too much legal protection to per- 
sons accused of any misdemeanor against the public security. To 
his peremptory opposition‘it must be attributed, that the benefit of 
trial by jury, traditional throughout the South German States, was 
not admitted to become the law of the Empire. The more active 
influence, exercised in shaping the particular provisions of Imperial 
Codification has been proceeding partly from experienced jurists, 
partly from delegates selected by the Imperial Parliament to form 
a special committee for the purpose of codification. 

The waste of time hitherto required in order to ascertain what 


_kind of local law should be applicable to the legal consideration of 


any single case, will henceforth become unnecessary, and old tech- 
nical terminology, unintelligible to the people at large, will be re- 
placed by plain legal notions. 

















MODERN LOVE: 
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T seems often to be thought that love is but a story of private 
and personal interest, and that it has little of the dignity and 
universality that are characters of history. It is the old, old story, 
if you please, but not a history. Thus, Goethe seemed to favor this 
notion, when he spoke of meeting in the Roman Campagna a 
young woman who was nursing her child, and seated upon the frag- 
ment of an ancient column. When he questioned her about the 
ruins around her hut, she knew nothing about them, and her mind 
* turned wholly upon the child in her arms. This new baby was 
story enough for her, and she cared as little as she knew about that old 
history. Yet that history had a great deal todo with her story; for 
she was an Italian mother, and whatever had given laws and usages 
to the state and the homes of old Rome and new Italy had made its 
mark upon her, her husband, and their child, and the life that they 
were living together among those ruins. She, too, was making his- 
tory whilst she met the gaze of that young poet, and heard and 
answered his question. She has gone into his poetry, and what is 
poetry but history set to music, that it may more easily roll through 
the ages and sing itself intothe mind of the race? This poet, prob- 
ably more effectively than any man of our age, has portrayed and 
animated the love sentiment in literature and society; and, in a 
certain sense, it may be said that love has become history since his 
story of Werther and what went with it. 

So we might name this essay upon the love sentiment in our time, 
“Since Werther,” and it is well to begin it by taking a look at the 
most memorable record of the old classic thinking upon love. Can 
we do any thing better in order to get inside of the higher mind of 
Greece than to take our seat at the “ Banquet” of Plato, and listen 


*I. “ Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe.” Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Romans 
in 18. Jahrhundert. Von Erich Schmidt. Jena: Edward Fromman. 1875. 
_ IL. “ Portraits des Femmes.” Par C.-A. Sainte-Beuve de l’Academie Frangaise. 
Paris: Garnier Fréres. 1876. 
III. ‘‘ Womankind.” By Charlotte Mary Yonge. New York : Macmillan & Co. 
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to the various conversations, which Socrates heads with his wisdom, 
and Alcibiades foots with his drunken rhapsody. This symposium 
has the more interest for us now from the fact that the various 
characters were drawn from high life in Athens, and their opinions, 
therefore, have a social importance as well as literary worth ; acom- 
bination which we find also in the poems and romances which went 
forth from Goethe at Weimar, where he was as much a man of soci- 
ety and of state as of letters and art. Mr. Jowett calls this the 
most perfect of all the works of Plato, and he considers it as Greek 
both in style and subject, having a beauty as of a statue, whilst the 
companion Dialogue of the Phedrus on the same subject is marked 
by a sort of Gothic irregularity. He regards it, too, as having more 
Plato’s own peculiar thought than any of his other writings, and as 
emancipated from the old philosophical systems of Pythagoras and 
his associates. 

Although given in the form of a narrative, told by Apollodorus 
to a companion in a walk from the Pireus to Athens, and profess- 
ing to be derived some years before from Aristodemus, who was 
present on the occasion, and to have been confirmed by Socrates 
afterwards, this dialogue is quite dramatic in structure, and it 
might be made into a telling little play, meagre though it would be 
in the absence of all women except the light flute girl, who was 
sent away when the talking began, and the grave Diotima, who fig- 
ured only as a quotation in the exalted discourse of Socrates. 
Aristodemus is represented as meeting Socrates in holiday attire, 
and as being invited by him to a banquet at the house of Agathon, 
who had been offering a sacrificial thanksgiving for his victory in 
tragedy the day before. On entering the house, the invited guest 
finds that Socrates, who had invited him, is missing, and he imme- 
diately enters into conversation with his host, Agathon, as to drink- 
ing, and they come to the conclusion, with the advice of the physi- 
cian, Eryximachus, that as they had been drunk the day before, they 
had better abstain from their cups now, and instead of listening to 
the flute girl and her ‘noise,’ they should discourse in honor of 
love, one after the other, passing from left to right as they were sit- 
ting at table. This was agreed to, and Phedrus, who started the 
idea, began the conversation with an encomium on love as the oldest 
of divinities, the source of the highest good, the spur to the faint- 
hearted, and the soul of courage and self-sacrifice. Pausanias follows 
him in a speech upon the distinction between the vulgar and the 
celestial love. Next comes the physician, Eryximachus, who treats 
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the subject from the medical point of view, speaks of the various 
loves, and urges the worth of the love which is conversant with the 
good, and goes with justice and temperance in giving happiness, 
and in securing true fellowship with others and with the gods. 
Aristophanes then gives some odd speculations upon the origin of 
the different kinds of love from the original types of the man, the 
woman, and the man-woman in whom the sexes were combined. 
He makes it out that these three types of sex were made round, 
with four hands, four feet, two faces, and all else corresponding, and 
that Zeus, alarmed at their fierceness, concluded to split them in 
two, so that each went about seeking its mate, and marriage was 
devised to restore the union. Thus, love is the craving to be 
whole, and the truest marriage is the complete wholeness. After 
some raillery, in which Socrates, who had come in when the feast 
was half over from a brown study in the portico of a neighboring 
house, and who was in time to hear the whole discussion, took part, 
Agathon, who was the host and a tragic poet, made his speech 
upon the god of love and his gifts. He agrees with Phzedrus in 
calling love the most blessed of all the gods, the most beautiful, the 
best ; but he can not call him old, or older than Saturn, because he 
seems to him to be youngest of the gods and ever eager to shun 
old age and to go with youth. Agathon then speaks of the virtue 
of love and its service to justice, temperance, valor, and wisdom— 
to the imagination of the poet and the handicraft of the inventor, 
its exalted place as the ornament of gods and of men, a leader the 
most beautiful and best, in whose train it is the duty of every one 
to follow, hymning well his praise, and bearing part in that sweet 
song which he sings himself when soothing every god and man. 
Agathon’s glowing words were received with a general cheer, and 
then Socrates comes in with the speech of the day, full of puzzling 
cross-questions, beginning with a knock-down argument against the 
position of Agathon and others, who maintained that love is the 
source of every good, whereas it is no good at all, but only desire 
of the good, and ending in the grand passages upon the higher love 
which he professes to have derived from Diotima, the prophetess of 
Mantineia, in which love is presented as the mysterious power, 
partly divine, partly human, which produces the best creations by 
union with the beautiful. Love is thus not love of the beautiful 
only, but the love of generation and birth in beauty; and this 
beauty may be moral and ideal, and the birth may be in accordance 
in the ideal world. “Do you not see that in communion with that 
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high loveliness only, and in beholding beauty with the eye of the 
mind, the lover will be able to bring forth not images of beauty, but 
realities; for he has hold not of an image only but of a reality, and 
bringing forth and educating true virtue to become the friend of 
God and be immortal, if mortal man may. Would that be an 
ignoble life?” Thus Socrates closes his report of Diotima’s utter- 
ance. 

Alcibiades then staggers in with a troop of revelers, and, drunk 
as he is, he helps out the perfection of the dialogue by his lively 
speech, which relieves the high strain of mystical sentiment ; and 
by his enthusiastic and, in some respects, repulsive eulogy of the 
virtue of Socrates, he actually clinches the sage’s argument. Indeed, 
by Plato’s rare art, the rowdy ending of the Banquet does not 
destroy the exalted lesson or leave Socrates any the less master of 
the situation. The champion of ideal love sits the night out with 
the 'guests who remain, and if he did not drink them under the 
table, he left them asleep on their couches to their ignoble slum- 
bers, whilst he in the morning, after washing himself, went to the 
Lyceum as bright as the new-born day. 

Such is the drift of the famous Symposium of Plato, which was 
written as late as the year 384 before Christ, and not later than 369, 
during the period of fifteen years in which the author passed from 
his forty-fourth to his fifty-ninth year, when, of course, he was no 
longer a young enthusiast, but a mature thinker. It would be a 
perplexing and laborious task to undertake to characterize clearly 
the distinctive opinions of the several speakers, and to define exactly 
what Socrates meant by the kind of love which he so exalts, and 
which is generally but erroneously supposed to be what is called 
Platonic love, or ideal affinity between man and woman. It isclear 
that difference of sex is not at all essential, but is rather in the way 
of this love. Mr. Jowett, whose delicate sensibility is as well 
known as his scholarly learning, after animadverting upon the 
nameless crimes between persons of the same sex, which Socrates is 
praised for shunning, but which he ridicules rather than abhors, 
speaks thus of the enthusiasm of cultivated Greeks for beauty in 
their own masculine sex: “Still more surprising is the fact itself. 
that the elevation of sentiment, which is regarded by Plato as the 
first step in the upward progress of the philosopher, is aroused not 
by female beauty, but by the beauty of youth, which alone seems 
to have been capable of inspiring the modern feeling of romance in 
the Greek mind. The passion which was unsatisfied by the love of 
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women, took the spurious form of an enthusiasm for the ideal of 
beauty—a worship as of some godlike image of an Apollo or Anti- 
nous. Thus wide is the gulf which separates a portion of Hellenic 
sentiment in the age of Plato not only from Christian but from 
Homeric feeling.” Mr. Jowett regards the love which Socrates 
celebrates, as a kind of mystical intellectualism, the “ passion of the 
reason,” which leads exalted souls to delight in intellectual concep- 
tions, as the vulgar delight in the procreation of children. Mr. 
Grote, with his equally‘keen and more prosaic mind, accepts the 
same idea ina more positive form. “The beauty of women yielded 
satisfaction to the senses, but little beyond. It was the masculine 
beauty of youth that fired the Hellenic imagination with glowing 
and impassioned sentiment. The finest youths, and those too of 
the best families and education, were seen habitually uncovered in 
the Palzstron and at the public festival-matches, engaged in active 
contention and graceful exercise, under the direction of professional 
trainers. The sight of the living form in such perfection, move- 
ment, and variety, awakened a powerful emotional sympathy, which, 
in the more susceptible natures, was exalted into intense and pas- 
sionate devotion.” Hence he traces out the influence of beauty 
upon the higher love in the love of pure beauty, or rather of pro- 
creation in the beautiful, whereby satisfaction is obtained for this 
restless and impatient agitation. ‘“ With some this erotic impulse 
stimulates the body, attracting them toward women, and inducing 
them to immortalize themselves by begetting children ; with others, 
it‘acts far more powerfully upon the mind, and determines them to 
conjunction with another mind for the purpose of generating ap- 
propriate mental offspring and products. In this case, as well as in 
the preceding, the first stroke of attraction arises from the charm of 
physical, visible, and youthful beauty; but when, along with this 
beauty of person, there is found the additional charm of a suscepti- 
ble, generous, intelligent mind, the effect produced by the two 
together is overwhelming ; the bodily sympathy becoming spiritual- 
ized and absorbed by the mental.” 

‘We have no difficulty in understanding the ideal love which 
Plato sets forth through the lips of Socrates, but the wonder is that 
so little account is made of the power of woman to inspire it. She 
makes a very small figure in the famous Symposium, and the men 
of the world who do speak of her charms in passing, speak quite as 
much of the loves between men, giving indeed more emphasis to 
the impassionate friendship of Achilles and Patroclus, Harmodius 
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and Aristogeiton, than to the loyal loves of Alcestis and Admetus, 
and Orpheus and Eurydice, while Socrates, in quoting a woman’s 
thought about love, goes wholly out of the dominant literary circles, 
has no word to say of the accomplished Aspasia whom he admired, 
and whom Plato sets forth in the Menexenus as the oracle of patriot- 
ism ; but he sets up a grave prophetess to treat of the supreme love. 
How different the age of Plato from this age of Goethe! How marvel- 
ously a Symposium written since Werther, and with the full coun- 
sel of the minds formed under this author’s.influence, would read in 
contrast with that Athenian dialogue of Greek thought since Socra- 
tes! Who should or who could put into shape and embody fully and 
freely with his own conviction, the various ideas that are held of the 
love sentiment in the nineteenth century, it is not easy to say ; and 
to decide it, we decide who is the Plato of our day, a task not sim- 
ple and perhaps not possible. Our office is much less ambitious, and 
the present aim is merely to trace out as well as one can the leading 
characteristics of the thought and life of love which Goethe has ~ 
done so much to form, that he may be called the representative 
man. Great changes indeed have taken place in the principles and 
the spirit of society since that Banquet was written two thousand 
years and about a quarter of a thousand yearsago. The rise and 
progress of the Christian religion, the union of the Hebrew theism 
with the Greek humanism, the Roman empire with its universal 
law, the Germanic race with its inward turn of mind, its impatience 
of priesthoods, its stubborn independence, and a certain romantic 
reverence for woman, the revival of classic culture, the Protestant 
Reformation, the uprising of the great modern nations against old 
Rome, the new discoveries in nature, and the new inventions of the 
arts—these had made all things new, and told mightily upon social 
life as well as upon philosophy and literature. Yet something more 
was to be seen, and history that ends before Werther and stops 
short at 1774 is a very old story, and tells us nothing of the new 
forces, alike in science and in society, that have brought on the 
great revolution and reconstruction that have made the nineteenth 
century what it is, and have not by any means done their work. When 
Priestley discovered oxygen in that year (1774), and Lavoisier fol- 
lowed him up with his study of the nature of caloric and the law of 
definite proportions, chemistry was born, that science which is the 
root of all our new physical science. But our human life is moved 
by a more subtile force than heat, and its flame needs a more ethe- 
real element than oxygen. In the Sorrows of Werther, this subtile 
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force came forth from the broken crucible that held it, and from this 
unhappy victim of passion, the love sentiment, which is the oxygen * 
of the heart, flamed out, a consuming and also a purifying fire in 
the new age of romance. 

In Goethe a new style of man was born into the world, and alike by 
his personal qualities and his position he led a great revolution and 
tried not wholly in vain to make a great reconciliation. The classic 
and romantic ages had gone before him, and he was pre-eminently 
the modern man and the leader of the modern age, which is trying 
to bring the classic and the romantic together under new and stir- 
ring conditions. It is not necessary or advisable to go into the par- 
ticulars of his life, rich as are the materials which every year is accu- 
mulating upon our hands. It is enough to say now that his person- 
ality and his position alike fitted him for his work, and both went 
well together. A born poet, he had in his birthplace a congenial 
home, and Frankfort-on-Main, the seat of the old Germanic empire, 
fitly cradled this imperial soul. He was the more ready for his new 
empire, which was to be so largely democratic, by not being born 
aristocratic. He came of a race of tradesmen, yet he was twice well 
born by being son of a vigorous, intelligent father, and a great- 

-hearted, bright-witted mother, and by adding to this worthy heredity 
of blood a good heritage of culture. He lived from the first in the 
best life and thought in that city, where the old empire and the 
new commerce so combined their powers and their lessons ; and from 
the best books and people he learned the ancient wisdom of the 
Scriptures and the classics, and he was equally earnest to catch the 
spirit of piety from a devotee like Fraulein von Klettenberg, and to 
plunge into the mysteries of Spinoza, whose Opera Posthuma he 
hunted up and studied. He seems to have known a little of every 
thing, and to have known it by heart. He took fire in turn from 
the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Gothic, and German ages, and he threw 
himself into the mystical thought and passion of the East. All 
the while he was himself, and with all his genial openness to in- 
fluence from art, letters, and society, he was as original as he was sus- 
ceptible, as productive as he was receptive. He was from boyhood 
what he did not cease to be at fourscore, a famous lover, and the 
love that robs so many men of ‘their wits seemed to brighten his 
wits and to quicken his invention. In his teens he had more than 
once put his passion into verse, and the second part of Faust, which 
he finished shortly before his death, ends like the cadence of a life- 
long love-song. This swan as he was dying did not stop, but 
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deepened the rapture of the old romance. That swan-song dies not 
away into nothingness, but deepens into the eternities. 

Goethe wrote Werther in 1774, after his study of law at Strass- 
burg, his return to Frankfort, his composition of Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen, and his love affairs with Lotte and Frederika. This young 
Apollo of twenty-five years, whom people stared at in streets and 
hotels, and who was so handsome as to make the guests at public 
tables put down their knives and forks to feast their eyes upon his 
face and form, began his literary career with two works of the most 
revolutionary bearing; with Goetz,’the insurgent against the old 
empire, and with Werther, the rebel against the old social order. 
Werther opened the fire in German literature against the stronghold 
of conservatism ; it was the first gun against the Bastile of convention- 
alism there, and it was none the less effective because fired by a young 
man who became the pet of the aristocracy, and whom democracy 
still quarrels with on account of his indifference to the struggle for 
liberty. The book made a prodigious sensation, and the author 
seems to have had the advance-guard of France and England on his 
right and left, whilst young Germany backed him up with its power. 
The story is an extravagant and absurd one; yet it is hard enough 
to read it without crying over the hero’s sorrows, even now with 
our large experience and cool criticism, and with Thackeray’s noted 
burlesque in face of all sentimentalism. Werther, who has loved 
before and been fondly loved, and brought from the affair at’once a 
sting of remorse and a spur of passion, falls dead in love with a 
charming girl, whom he sees dealing out bread and butter to her 
little brothers and sisters. After a waltz with her at a ball, which 
drives him almost out of his senses, he learns from her that she is 
engaged to marry Albert. He tried to find employment and com- 
panionship elsewhere, but there society did not smile upon him, and 
Miss B., whom he liked and who liked him, was not allowed by her 
courtly circle to go with a young man of such plebeian caste. Thus 
two disappointments, love and ambition, came together to crush 
him, a combination of motives which struck Napoleon as unwise, 
and which he so represented to Goethe at Erfurt in 1808, after tell- 
ing him that he had read Werther seven times. The result was, 
that the wretched man blows out his brains with pistols which he had 
borrowed from Charlotte’s husband, and which had been touched by 
her own hand; and he does it with her name on his lips, as the 
divinest name that he could speak. , 

Werther was not particularly the embodiment of Goethe’s own 
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spirit ; for although he was at times sad, as all wide-awake and sus- 
ceptible and aspiring young men at times are, he loved life and he 
had no crushing disappointment. But he could not live away from the 
air of the time and people. It was what is called the Storm and 
Stress period of German letters, and the restless, rising mind of 
Young Germany spoke through him. He was part of its madness as 
he was to be the voice of its wisdom and its peace. His people had 
been arrested in their intellectual and social as well as their political 
development by the terrible Thirty Years’ War, and for more than a 
century after the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, the Germans had 
been kept down by the dogmatic letter of the scholastics of the 
Reformation, and by the hard dictum of the new dynasties. The 
long-delayed emancipation of thought and Ietters was at hand, and 
he, in his way, led the revolt against the old routine. The same fire, 
call it by what name we choose, whether the primitive Germanic 
freedom or the new and universal yearning for liberty, had been 
burning elsewhere ; and there is good reason to believe that Goethe 
felt the fresh literature of England and France stirring within him, 
and that especially Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe and Rousseau's 
Nouvelle Heloise brought their electric current to bear upon his 
kindling sensibility. Werther, Clarissa, Julia were three names 
that spoke the flaming protest against the reigning social tyranny. 
In Julia, Rousseau set forth his new religion of nature ; in Clarissa, 
Richardson recorded his scorn of the parental despotism that under- 
took to force a daughter to marry a churl whom she detested, and 
thus drove her to seek protection at the hands of a fascinating prof- 
ligate whom she learned to abhor; whilst Werther gathered into a 
burning point the restless tendencies of society at home and abroad, 
and in four weeks Goethe, a prophet without knowing it, dashed 
off the romance that made him the lion of the day and gave him a 
name in literature which he has kept till now. Erich Schmidt has 
given his very elaborate and instructive volume to the mutual influ- 
ence of these writers upon each other, and he has undertaken to set 
forth their power over the new romance of the age, alike in the 
intense personality of the epistolary style which the three follow, 
and in the worth that is assigned to common life and familiar en- 
joyments in contrast with the temper of the reigning aristocratic 
society. The power and sacredness of love as a sentiment is recog- 
nized by them all, whilst Rousseau and Goethe are seen to agree 
especially in their estimate of the charms of nature and rural life, 
the attractions of country people and the fascination of children, to 
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say nothing of the disposition to disparage books and scholastic 
learning. Woman is the ruling genius with them all, and Goethe in 
1774, after his intimacy with Charlotte Buffe and Kestner, her hus- 
band, and his acquaintance with the suicide Jerusalem, at that point 
of his own life which is said to bring full manhood, the age of 
twenty-five, added to his own fire the flame which the English 
bookseller Richardson had kept burning since 1749, and which 
Rousseau, the son of the Genevan watchmaker, had kindled in 1759. 
Werther may be called an epoch-making book, since it gave the 
author his fame and opened his path as the poet and the romancer 
of love in our modern society. 

Look first at the bearings of this book upon the thought of 
modern society. Love itself is, of course, as we have said, no new 
thing, and it is not wise to say that any of the main types of the 
love sentiment is peculiar to any age or any person. No judicious 
thinker will affirm that Goethe knew more of the human heart than 
Shakespeare, or that the author of Werther and Faust has discov- 
ered any realms of emotion that were unknown to the author of 
Hamlet. Yet it is quite certain that Goethe lived in a new and pecu- 
liar time, and loved and thought and suffered and wrote under the 
power of peculiar intellectual tendencies. He was a modern man, as 
Shakespeare was not wholly, and he carried into his work the revo- 
lutionary spirit that quarreled with the old ages, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, whilst he was moved to a great degree by the modern 
passion for reconstructing society upon the new basis of freedom 
and justice, humanity and truth. There is a certain tendency in his 
great works, which speaks out in the anguish of Werther, and rises 
from conflict and darkness to light and victory in Faust and Wil- 
helm Meister. It may be, that the claim which is made hy Moritz 
Carriere and others for him, that he is superior to Shakespeare in put- 
ting so much thought into his characters, as in making Faust so 
much more philosophical than Hamlet, is a dangerous claim, since 
what is gained in philosophy may be, and generally is, a loss in 
poetry. Yet it can not be justly said that Goethe loses poetical fire 
and beauty by his philosophical mind, and if Faust sometimes is in 
a strait between many opinions, Margaret, who is the heart of the 
poem, is not troubled by any philosophy, but she is as simple and 
charming a piece of nature as is to be found in the whole realm of 
letters or of life. There is as little bookishness or ¢endens about 
her as in Rosalind or Miranda or Ophelia, and less than in either of 
Shakespeare’s Portias, to say nothing of her being vastly less book- 
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ish than Dante’s Beatrice. But it is nevertheless true that even 
Margaret is made to bring out the problem in the author’s mind, and 
her pious heart and confiding love and charming naturalness upset 
the philosophy of Faust, and give at first to Mephistopheles his 
triumph by her weakness, and finally his defeat by her sanctity. 
She is the yes of Nature and of God to the devil with his damnable 
no. In Werther there is not so much intellectual stir as in Faust, 
and it is a certain sentiment rather than any problem of thought 
that moves him to his passion and his end. He makes us feel, how- 
ever, that the new age is fermenting within him, and his mind 
needs only to run clear in order to flow and sparkle with the wine of 
Lessing and Herder and the new Illuminists, who were heralds of 
the life and light of our time. 

Without trying to go into any nice definitions of Werther's 
psychological condition, a subject which has just been treated in a 
learned lecture by a German physician, it is enough to say that in 
his character we may see the concentration of the then rising pro- 
test against the old social and theological caste and a desperate 
call for emancipation in the empire of the affections. That there 
was need of this protest, however extravagant and absurd it was in 
form, we are not compelled to prove by quotations from the revo- 
lutionary writers or orators of that day; for honest, old-fashioned 
Samuel Richardson equals Goethe in denouncing the ruling house- 
hold tyranny, and perhaps even surpasses him in pathos in portray- 
ing its results. Miss Yonge, the High School novelist and moralist, 
allows that in old’ England, until a century ago, marriage was a 
business transaction, and that what we call the days of romance were 
most devoid of it in marriage. ‘‘ Perhaps Richardson,” she says, 
“did the most to overthrow the whole system by bringing a tyrant 
father into detestation in one novel, and in another giving what 
was at the time taken as a picture of noble and respectful mutual 
love.” There was no such parental tyranny exercised over the 
Charlotte whom Werther could not win, and Albert, her husband, 
was an intelligent and worthy man, if not a romantic lover. Char- 
lotte was more the occasion than the cause of Werther’s melan- 
choly, and as a witty Frenchwoman has said, he would have blown 
out his brains for something or somebody else if not for her. The 
woman whom he first saw in her girlhood dealing out bread and 
butter to her little brothers and sisters, and whose engagement to 
Albert he first learned after he had held her in his arms in the 
inebriating rounds of the waltz, brought to the burning point all 
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the enthusiasm of his nature and the discord of his position and 
drove him mad. That the book made so much sensation proves 
that its readers were almost as crazy as the hero was, and that his 
quarrel was part and parcel of the rising quarrel and the coming 
revolution. Yet we must not lose sight of the real worth of that 
flaming protest in behalf of ideal love against customary routine, 
family thrift, theological dogma, state policy, and ecclesiastical 
despotism. It was time to have it distinctly understood that a 
woman is something more than ‘a fine piece of goods or even a 
precious jewel to be bartered for money or for place, and that she 
is a priceless good in herself and entitled to use her own mind and 
heart in the choice of her husband. It was time to declare with 
all the force of the imagination and the charm of beautiful art, 
that love is a serious interest of life, and not merely a play of fancy 
or a device of diplomacy. Of modern love, in its positive traits and 
serious worth, we are to treat in a second and closing paper. 











THE COUNT OF THE ELECTORAL VOTE FOR 
PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


HE question of the proper mode of making the count of the 

electoral votes, in the electi:n of President and Vice-Presi- 

dent of the United States, now excites more interest and elicits 

inquiry more generally than at any previous period in the history 

of the United States. Newspaper articles as well as able and 

elaborate arguments in the Reviews, and even volumes, have 
recently been written or compiled upon the subject. 

Soon after the meeting of the present Forty-fifth Congress, at 
their called or extra session, the subject was taken up by both 
Houses of Congress. In the Senate, on the 22d of October, 1877, 
seven days after the session opened, the following “ Resolution” 
was adopted : 

' “ Resolved, That a select Committee consisting of seven Sénators be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to take into consideration the state of the law respecting 
the ascertaining and declaration of the result of the elections for President and 
Vice-President of the United States ; that said Committee have power to report by 
bill or otherwise ;-and that said Committee have power to confer and act with any 
Committee of the House of Representatives that may be charged with the same 


subject.” 

This “ Resolution” of the Senate was promptly responded to 
by the House. Their “ Resolution” was in these words: 

“ Resolved, That a Committee consisting of eleven members be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to take into consideration the state of the law respecting 
the ascertainment and declaration of the result of the elections for President and 
Vice-President of the United States ; and that said Committee have power to re- 
port by bill or otherwise ; and confer and act with the Committee appointed on the 
part of the Senate charged with the same subject.” 

The Senate Committee consists of the following members of 
that body, namely, Edmunds, of Vermont ; Conkling, of New York ; 
Howe, of Wisconsin; McMillan, of Minnesota; Teller, of Colo- 
rado; Davis, of Illinois; Bayard, of Delaware; Thurman, of 
* Ohio; and Morgan, of Alabama. 

The House Committee consists of the following members of 
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that body, namely, Southard, of Ohio; Hunton, of Virginia; Pot- 
ter, of New York; House, of Tennessee; Bicknell, of Indiana ; 
Herbert, of Alabama; Carlisle, of Kentucky; Butler, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Browne, of Indiana; Brogden, of North Carolina; and 
Sampson, of Iowa. 

From this it appears that this whole subject, in its entire scope 
and comprehension, is now under consideration by what may be 
styled a “ Joint Committee” of the two Houses of Congress, com- 
prising several of the most eminent members of each house re- 
spectively. The action of this “ Joint Committee” will be looked 
to with intense interest throughout the country. 

Besides the raising of this “ Joint Committee,” several bills have 
been introduced by individual members providing for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution covering the subject; and one or two 
propositions for the passage of a law regulating the same have 
been submitted ; all of which will come under the review of the 
“ Joint Committee” so raised. 

The cause of this general interest in the subject, and the early 
action of the present Congress upon it, was the feeling and excite- 
ment produced throughout the country by the result and the at- 
tending incidents of the last Presidential election. 

On this point it may here be stated,'that at that election 
it was conceded generally that the Democratic ticket had, 
without question, one hundred and eighty-four electoral votes— 
within one of an undisputed constitutional majority of the elec- 
toral votes necessary for the choice of a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent ; while it was in like manner conceded, that the Republican 
ticket had one hundred and seventy-two electoral votes; leaving 
the eight electoral votes of Louisiana, the four electoral votes of 
Florida, and one electoral vote of Oregon, disputed. 

It was claimed by the Democratic side that gross and outrageous 
frauds were committed by the “ Returning Boards” of Louisiana 
and Florida, and that it was competent for Congress to go behind 
the certificate of the executives and inquire who were the properly 
appointed Presidential Electors of those States under the laws; 
while it was claimed on the other side that the certificate of the 
executives of the State should control the count, and that it was 
the duty of the President of the Senate to make the count himself 
and proclaim the result. 

This was the first disputed Presidential election in our history. 
The alarming condition in which the country was thrown at the 
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election of 1800 did not grow out of a dispute as to who were the 
duly appointed electors in any one or more of the several States, 
nor as to the constitutional qualifications of any of the chosen 
electors, but from a tie between the then sixteen States of the 
‘Union, in the House, on deciding the tie in the Electoral College 
between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr for the Presidency. Factious 
partisanship alone was the cause of that trouble. There was no 
dispute as to the validity of any electoral vote or the mode of 
making the count. After that perilous crisis was happily passed, 
an amendment to the Constitution was proposed and adopted, 
which it was supposed would prevent a similar occurrence: this 
amendment, however, did not touch the matter of the mode of 
making the count. 

The question now is, whether the Constitution, as it at present 
stands amended, is in itself defective ; and secondly, whether it is 
in the power of Congress to remedy the evils attending the last 
Presidential election, short of another constitutional amendment. 

Many eminent statesmen hold that the Constitution as it now 
stands is defective, and that the only remedy for such evils is in a 
further constitutional amendment. 

It is proposed in this article to examine these two questions in 
the order in which they have been stated. In doing this, it is 
proper that the Constitution as it now stands should be clearly 
understood. It is in these words: 


“Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Represen- 
tatives to which the State may be entitled in Congress: But no Senator or Repre- 
sentative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall 
be appointed an elector. 

“The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves ; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as Pre- 
sident, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for 
as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each; which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted ; the person having the greatest number of votes for 
President shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed ; and if no person have such majority, then from the persons 
having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list thus voted for as Pre- 
sident, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the Pre-- 
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sident. But in choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a.member or members from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all the 
States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before 
the 4th day of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, 
as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President. 

“ The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President shall be the 
Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed, and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on 
the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary toa choice, But no person constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States.” 


From the words of the text thus produced, it clearly appears 
that when the returns shall be received and deposited with the 
President of the Senate, as thereby provided, the certificates shall 
be opened by the President of the Senate, in the presence of both 
Houses, and the votes shall then be counted. The great question 
then arises upon the proper construction and the true meaning of 
the words as to how, and by whom, the count is to be made. Who is 
to make the count, and who is to determine all the matters relating 
to the validity of the election, or the qualifications of any elector? 
Is. it to be made by the President of the Senate, and is he to judge 
and determine what electors have been duly appointed; and is his 
announcement of the judgment so rendered to control and settle 
all disputes involved in the matter? Are the two Houses of Con- 
gress only to be witnesses of this proceeding? Most clearly not, 
as it appears to the writer of this article. The Constitution could 
not, as it seems to him, have intended so useless if not farcical a 
ceremony. 

The usual course in our history has been for both Houses, by con- 
current resolution, to agree beforehand as to how this count shall 
be made. In no instance has it ever been agreed ‘that the count 
should be made by the President of the Senate. The last settled, 
fixed rule by concurrent action of the two Houses, previous to the 
count, is the celebrated joint rule passed in 1865, which is in the 
following words: 


“ The two Houses shall assemble in the hall of the House of Representatives, at 
the hour of one o'clock P.M., on the second Wednesday in February next succeed- 
ing the meeting of the electors of President and Vice-President of the United 
States, and the President of the Senate shall be their presiding officer. One teller 
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shall be appointed on the part of the Senate, and two on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to whom shall be handed, as they_are opened by the President of 
the Senate, the certificates of the electoral votes; and said tellers having read the 
same in the presence and hearing of the two Houses thus assembled, shall make a 
list of the votes as they shall appear from the said certificates; and the votes having 
been counted, the result of the same shall be delivered to the President of the Senate, 
who shall thereupon announce the state of the vote and the names of the persons, if 
any elected, which announcement shall be-deemed a sufficient declaration of the 
persons elected President and Vice-President of the United States, and, together 
with a list of the votes, be entered on the journals of the two Hcuses. 

“If, upon the reading of any such certificate by the tellers, any question shall 
arise in regard to counting the votes therein certified, the same having been stated 
by the presiding officer, the Senate shall thereupon withdraw, and said question 
shall be submitted to that body for its decision; and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives shall, in like manner, submit said question to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for its decision. And no question shall be decided affirmatively, and no 
vote objected to shall be counted, except by the concurrent votes of the two Houses ; 
which being obtained, the two Houses shall immediately reassemble, and the pre- 
siding officer shall then announce the decision of the question submitted ; and upon 
any such question there shall be no debate in either House. And any other ques- 
tion pertinent to the object for which the two Houses are assembled, may be sub- 
mitted and determined in like manner. 

“ At such joint meeting of the two Houses seats shall be provided as follows: 
for the President of the Senate, the ‘Speaker’s Chair ;’ for the Speaker, a chair 
immediately upon his left ; for the Senators, in the body of the hall upon the right 
of the presiding officer; for the Representatives, in the body of the hall not occu- 
pied by the Senators; for the Tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, at the Clerk’s desk; for the other officers of the two 
Houses, in front of the Clerk’s desk and upon either side of the Speaker’s platform. 

“ Such joint meetirfy shall not be dissolved until the electoral votes are all counted 
and the result declared, and no recess shall be taken, unless a question shall have 
arisen in regard to counting any of such votes, in which case it shall be competent 
for either house, acting separately in the.manner hereinbefore provided, to direct 
a recess not beyond the next day, at the hour of one o’clock P.M.” 


The elections in 1868 and 1872 were conducted under this rule; 
but in 1876 the Senate refused to recognize its validity, and would 
not allow the joint resolution of 1865 to control the matter.* Hence 
arose the great conflict between the two Houses at the last election, 
which came near ending in civil war. 

The first point which will now be inquired into is as to the cor- 
rectness of the joint rule referred to—that is, whether the rejection 
by either house of an electoral vote should prevail. From reason 
it appears to the writer of this article it should not. The language 
of the Constitution is, that “ The President of the Senate shall, in 
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the presence of the Senate and the House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted.” 

Does not this language clearly imply that the count, that is, the 
understanding as to what votes shall be counted, shall be by the 
two Houses in joint assembly? How can this be except by a joint 
count? 

A count, how? By the respective bodies separately? Most 
clearly not, but by the joint assembly fer capita. It is said that 
there is no instance in which the two Houses have ever, in joint 
assembly, united in joint action upon any subject. But suppose 
that there never has been such a case. Is that any argument against 
it, if any case requiring it should ever occur? The great question 
here is, whether it was not the intention of the Constitution that 
the count should be so made; and whether such mode of settling 
disputes of this kind would be violative of any principle familiar to 
American constitutional construction? To the writer, it seems 
clear that such was the plain intention, and that it does not violate 
any principle of American constitutional construction. In our State 
legislatures, what is more common than for both houses of the leg- 
islature of any State to act in concert by a fer capita vote? This is 
the case, as is well known, in all elections for United States Sena- 
tors, where the vote in joint convention of the two houses is taken 
per capita. What violation of principle is it for the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States in this particular 
case to act in the same way ? 

Would it not be in the direct line of the gefieral objects of the 
Constitution in such cases, as clearly appears from the history of 
this clause of the Constitution, providing for Presidential elections ? 
The first proposition in the Federal Convention of 1787, touching 
the office and election of the President and Vice-President, was that 
the executive power of the United States should be vested ina 
single,person ; that his style should be the President of the United 
States of America; that he should be elected by ballot by the Con- 
gress, and that he should hold his office during the term of seven 
years, but should not be elected a second time. This was the first 
manifestation on the subject in the embryo existence of the Consti- 
tution in the Federal Convention of 1787 that framed it. This was 
on the 6th of August. From this it will appear that no reference 
at this early stage of the proceedings was made to a Vice-President. 

The next development in the formative process appears in a 
modified report of a committee on the fourth of September follow- 
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ing. In this the term of office was changed from seven to four 
years, and the ineligibility feature left out ; provision was also made 
for the election of a Vice-President, whose term of office was to be 
the same as that of the President ; provision was further made for 
the election of President and Vice-President by Electoral Colleges 
in the several States on the present basis, thus introducing the pop- 
ular element, recognized in the House of Representatives, with the 
equality of the States as represented by the Senators, in the choice 
of President and Vice-President; but in case no one voted for as 
President should be duly elected according to the provisions of the 
“Report,” then the Senate was to choose the President by ballot, 
and in case no oneshould be duly elected Vice-President, the Senate 
in like manner was to choose the Vice-President ; this feature was 
changed by striking out “the Senate” and inserting “the House of 
Representatives,” as to the President, leaving it just as it now stands. 
On this motion to strike out and insert, the vote stood ten States 
for it and one against it. The last form assumed in the Convention 
was that set forth in the Constitution as finally adopted. 

The great leading object, as this history shows, entertained by 


that Convention was not, as maintained by the late able and distin- ° 


guished Senator Morton, whose recent death has produced so pro- 
found a.sensation throughout the country, to deprive the people of 
any State of any participation in the election of the President, or 


_ prevent them from exercising their choice in the selection. It was 


not from a “ profound distrust of the people” on the part of our 


fathers in regard to the Electoral Colleges. It originated from no 


aristocratic or monarchical leaning on the part of the founders of 
our matchless system of free government under a federal union of 
States; nor from any opposition of these founders to allowing the 
legislatures to permit the people of their respective States to vote 
for the electors; but it had its origin in the fixed purpose of these 
Fathers of the Republic to preserve the federative feature ip that 
system of government for States united which they were framing. 
It was to preserve the individuality of the States, as the integral 
and equal members of the Government. They were forming a con- 
stitution for a number of States united in a federal union, and not 
for a homogeneous mass of people, constituting a single state, com- 
monwealth, or nation. 

Their chief object was to secure to the State legislatures the 
right to. provide for the elections in any way they might, under their 
reserved sovereign powers, direct. It was with this view that the 
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proposition to choose electors by the direct vote of the people was 
voted down, time and again, in the Convention, and the mode of 
election was thus left to the legislatures. 

This is very apparent from the next immediate provision of the 
Constitution, which declares that, in case it should be found that no 
one has a majority of all the Tene votes, under the count as it 
should be made by both Houses, then the election shall be made by 
the House of Representatives voting as States, each State having 
one vote only, giving the control in the last resort, of the election 
for a chief magistrate, to the several States of the Union. 

The true rule, then, would seem, from the language of the Con- 
stitution, if adhered to in good faith, to be, that all matters apper- 
taining to the count, involving questions of disputed votes, and all 
matters relating to the validity or invalidity of the returns furnished 
the President of the Senate, as well as all questions’ touching the 
constitutional qualifications of electors, shall be determined by 
both Houses in joint convention. Had it been the intention that 
these questions should be determined by each house separately, 
not acting in concert with the other, why was it not so expressly 
said? Why was the power of counting conferred upon both 
Houses, if both Houses if joint action were not to determine the 
question ; and how could both Houses in joint action determine 
such a question in any other way, as the Constitution stands, than 
by a per capita vote? This would seem to be the legitimate con- 
struction—violating no principle and jeoparding no rights or in- 
terests. Looking to the character of objects had in view in the 
Constitution in regulating the choice of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, is there therefore any necessity for any measure to remedy 
existing evils, and especially those which were so glaring and 
threatening at the last election, except the adoption of a joint rule 
by the two Houses, providing that the validity of the returns and 
the constitutional qualifications of electors shall be determined 
and settled by the members of the two Houses in joint convention, 
as above stated, that is, by a per capita vote? It seems to the 
writer of this article that there is not. So much then as to the first 
question involved in this discussion. If there be no defect in the 
train of the argument so far presented, there is clearly no defect in 
the Constitution as it now stands upon the subject, and all that is 
necessary to avoid any anticipated evils on the subject is the adop- 
tion of a joint rule by both Houses of Congress or the passage of a 
law providing that the count should be made as above maintained, 
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But in the absence of such a joint rule or law, was it competent 
for Congress, as they did at the last session, to raise a commission 
or a tribunal to decide all matters in dispute? In the judgment of 
the’ present writer, most clearly it was; though, in his view, this 
was not the best mode of attaining the end. 

This leads us to the second inquiry in the order stated, that is, 
the constitutionality of such proceedings. In the opinion of many 
eminent men, the position has been assumed, and defended with a 
good deal of ability, that Congress has no power to provide by law 
for the settlement of any dispute concerning the choice of the duly 


chosen electors. Indeed, it is asserted that no such power has been 


delegated by the Constitution, and that therefore it can not be ex- 
ercised without usurpation. Let us examine this. The Constitu- 
tion has most clearly declared that-there shall be an election for 
President and’ Vice-President of the United States, and has declared 
the mode and manner in which this shall be conducted. Suppose 
there was not any provision as to the manner in which the count 
should be made; is it not perfectly consistent with the uniform 
construction of the Constitution, as well as its known language, that 
all powers, necessary for the execution of the enumerated powers, 
are expressly delegated ? 

The last expressly delegated power of Congress is the one “to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers ; and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof.” The Constitution having expressly 
provided forthe election of a President and Vice-President, has not 
Congress, by this clause, the power to pass all laws necessary for 
carrying this provision into effect ? 

This seems to be clear. On this point it will be conceded by 
all that the first and profoundest statesmen of the country, men 
who lived in the age in which the Constitution was made, and some 
who participated in its adoption, clearly held that Congress did 
have such a power. Hence as early as the session of Congress of 
1799-1800, a bill was introduced into the Senate, providing a 
remedy for the difficulties likely to arise in regard to counting the 
electoral vote. 

It is useless to set forth the details of this bill. It was along 
one. The only object in referring to it here is to show that at that 
early-day, the most eminent of the fathers of the Republic did not 
doubt the power of Congress to pass such a law. It passed the 
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Senate in March, 1800, and the House adopted the bill the 2d of 
May, 1800, with an amendment, by a vote of fifty-two to thirty- 
seven. ; 

Among those voting yea are to be found the names of James 
N. Bayard, John Marshall, John Rutledge, and Thomas Pinckney, 
and other very distinguished patriots of that day. This bill failed 
to become a law, from a disagreement between the two Houses, 
upon the amendment, which was upon unimportant points. The 
great power was fully and clearly sanctioned by both. Even Mr. 
Jefferson, who was recognized as the head of the strict construction- 
ists, so-called, of that day, and while he was Vice-President, drew 
up an amendment to a bill of this character, which has lately been 
brought to light in his own handwriting, by his great-granddaughter, 
Miss Sarah Nicholas Randolph, and reproduced in /fac-simile in the 
New-York World of the 15th of August last, which is in these 


words: 


“ Whereas, on an election of President or V. President of the U.S. questions 
may arise whether an elector has been appointed in such manner as the legislature 
of his State may have directed ? whether the time at which he was chosen, and the 
day on which he gave his vote were those determined by Congress? whether he 
were not at the time, a Senator or Representative of the U. S., or held an office of 
trust or profit under the U. S.? whether one at least of the persons he has voted 
for is an inhabitant of a State other than his own? whether the electors voted by 
ballot, and have. signed, certified and transmitted to the President of the Senate a 
list of all the parties voted for, and of the number of votes for each ? 

“Whether the persons voted for are natural born citizens, or were citizens of the 
U.S. at the time of the adoption of the constitution, were 35 years old and had 
been 14 years resident of the U. S. ? 

“ And the Constitution of the U.S. having directed that ‘the President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and H. of Representatives, open all 
the certificates, and that the votes shall then be counted,’ from which is most reason- 
ably inferred that they are to be counted by the members composing the said 
Houses and brought there for that office, no other being assigned them, and inferred 
the more reasonably, as thereby the constitutional right of each*State in the elec- 
tion of these high officers is exactly preserved in the tribunal which is to judge of 
its validity, the number of Senators and Representatives from each State composing 
the said tribunal being exactly that of the electors of the same State; be it there- 
fore enacted, etc.” 


“ Here,” the draft says, “insert the former clause.” What that 
clause was we do not know, as it is not known to what bill this 
suggested amendment was intended to apply. 

In this draft Mr. Jefferson added an additional section, declaring, 
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“ That whenever the vote of one or more of the electors of any State shall for 
any cause whatever be adjudged invalid, it shall be lawful for the Senators and 
Representatives of the said State either in the presence of the two Houses or sepa- 
rately and withdrawn from them, to decide by their own votes to which of the per- 
sons voted for by any of the electors of their State [or to what person], the invalid 
vote or votes shall be given, for which purpose they shall be allowed a term of [one 
hour] and no longer, during which no other certificate shall be opened or pro- 
ceeded on.” 


This shows clearly that Mr. Jefferson did not doubt the power of 
Congress to provide a remedy and define by law how the question 
as to the validity of an election was to be decided. His plan it 
will, moreover, be noted was, that where one unsuitable as an elector 
or without the qualifications of an elector was chosen, it should be 
determined, not by the Senate and sHouse by a fer capita vote in 

" joint session, but by the Senators and Representatives of that State 
in which the dispute arose. This is cited merely to show that the 

- power in question was not disputed by this great apostle of strict 
constructionists. As to whether his mode was the better one for 
settling such disputes, is now a fair subject for inquiry and discus- 
sion. In the opinion of the writer, it certainly would not be the 
better way for the Senators and Representatives of any State, as, 4 
for instance, the one from which the President or Vice-President 
was chosen, to settle disputes of this character arising in their own 
States; for it isa matter in which all the States are equally inter- 
eSted ; nor does it seem to this writer that it would be exactly just 
or in conformity with the general symmetry of the government, that 
any one State should determine questions growing out of the validity 
of the election returns or the qualifications of any elector from any 
particular State. 

These are matters in which all the States are equally interested 
since the chief magistracy may depend upon them. Then, in con- 
formity with the general symmetry of the government, looking to 
the origin of this provision, and the great principles met with y 
throughout, does it not seem clear that the best mode would be 

* to leave it to the Senate and House of Representatives to determine 
all questions that can possibly arise in the election of a President © 
and Vice-President by the joint vote “x capita of both Houses in 
the joint convention ? 

Inasmuch as the Senate and House of Sididsséatetives have lately 
disagreed in the adoption of any joint rule upon the subject, the 
writer of this article is clearly of the opinion, that for the peace 
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and harmony of the country, and to provide for future cases that 
may arise, Congress ought to pass a law—not a joint rule, but a law 
—to meet such cases. 

While it is true that perilous crises in the history of countries, 
like great comets which threaten disaster, for the time producing 
consternation among the peoples and nations of the earth, with 
their fiery trains auguring war, pestilence, and famine, seldom return 
during the life of the same generation, yet it is also true that his- 
tory but repeats itself, though at great intervals; and looking to 
the quiet, stability, prosperity, and progress of the country in the 
distant future, every consideration urges the duty of settling this 
question fully and at once. 

If there is any one distinctive trait which marks the American 
character, as it is developing, thore strongly than another, it is de- 
votion to law and order. To whatever person who bears the fasces 
or insignia of authority in the magisterial position, whether in the 
executive, the judicial, or any other branch or department of the 
government, from the highest to the lowest grade, the American 
feeling, to its honor be it said, bows in obedience, though it may 
doubt the legality of the chosen instrument. 

Hence, at the last election, though a large minority of the people 
of the United States did not believe in the legality of the electoral 
tribunal established by Congress, and a large majority regarded their 
decision utterly wrong, and inconsistent with the facts submitted to 
them for their decision, yet, when it was rendered, they yielded 
their unqualified obedience to what they considered the majesty of 
the law, and civil commotions were averted. 

vot, v.—8 
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THE condition of the French provincial museums is beginning to attract 
some attention, and they would have a good chance of being considerably 
improved if politics did not cause so much anxiety in France that every thing 
outside of politics is postponed till a better time. Almost every French town 
of any importance has its museum, consisting generally of a gallery of pic- 
tures, and a collection of natural history and antiquities. ‘Towns which have 
a museum have generally a public library also. As these provincial museums 
are mere chance agglomerations of gifts from the government and private in- 
dividuals, without the remotest approach to any proportion in the assignment 
of space to one sort of art or another, the consequence is that foreigners who 
travel in France are likely to underrate them; but if all their contents could 
be seen together, we should be surprised at the quantity of good things to be 
found in them, ‘The authorities at Chd/on-sur-Saéne are determined to im- 
prove the museum in that town by large additions, or reconstruction of build- 
ings, so they invited architects to send in designs a few months ago. There 
was rather a brisk competition, as architects always like to get hold of a pub- 
lic building when they can, and I am happy to inform you that the first prize 
was won by a contributor of yours, M. Gindriez, who wrote the reviews of 
the Salon for the INTERNATIONAL Review. I say nothing about the merits of 
:the design, for I have not seen it yet; but I know that it will be well adapted 
to its purposes, as M, Gindriez unites a severe and cultivated classical taste 
in matters of art to a strong sense of practical utility and convenience in arch- 
itecture. The establishment of provincial galleries of art is beginning seriously 
to attract the attention of the great English towns. Liverpool has opened 
hers, and Manchester is now scheming and planning something on a large 
scale, with more educational utility than is common in such institutions. ‘To 
tell you the plain truth, I am a little apprehensive that the Manchester people 
may go rather too far, from all I hear, in the direction of the didactic. It is 
said that in their desire to teach the people by the eye, they mean to admit 
copies and oleographs or chromo-lithographs; and if this is the case, I need 
scarcely remark that an exceedingly rigorous censorship must be exercised by 
the executive committee, or else the results will be something fearful to con- 
template. When M. Thiers was in power in France, he allowed himself to be 
so far misguided by some of his friends as to set agoing what was to have be- 
come a great museum of copies. Some not incompetent artists were employed 
iin copying works in foreign galleries, but others were also employed because 
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they had a little influence, and were not in very prosperous circumstances. 
The consequence was that the projected gallery fell to the ground from the 
sheer badness of the contributions, which are now all rolled up in some of the 
government garrets, I forget where. If the'Manchester people want copies, 
they could, no doubt, get that lot very cheap, but I should not recommend 
the purchase. There are some men in the world who can copy some artists 
with marvelous exactness. There is Mr. Ward, for instance, who has given 
fifteen years, under Mr. Ruskin’s direction, to the study of Turner, and the 
consequence is that, as Mr. Ward is a man of extraordinary skill, intelligence, 
and patience, he has succeeded in training himself so thoroughly as a disciple 
of Turner that he can copy his water-colors with the accuracy that photogra- 
phy might have if it could color, and color truly.'_ On the other hand, I re- 
member a most distinguished artist, a Royal Academician, whom I will not 
mention by name. He was a most able painter, so able that he could paint 
a head entirely in a couple of hours, and the head would keep its place in the 
picture—well, this Academician once had a fancy for copying Raphael, and 
he produced such copies as no public gallery ought to accept. Again, about 
chromo-lithographs, artists who have been trained in the practice of oil paint- 
ing can rarely endure a chromo-lithograph at all, yet it may have a certain 
utility as a memorandum of the chromatic arrangement in a picture, like the 
colored illustrations which accompanied that admirable essay of Burnet’s on 
color. When the thing to be copied is not really in full color, but only in two 
or three tints, as, for example, Mulready’s drawings in three chalks from the 
nude, it may be very well reproduced by chromo-lithography, and the illumi- 
nations in medizval manuscripts are splendidly copied by the same process. 

We shall see many attempts in the multiplication of colored art, if we go 
to the great Exhibition at Paris next year, but people are beginning to think 
that it may possibly not be realized. The political situation will be clearer by 
the time this letter appears in the INTERNATIONAL ; just now, on this 12th of 
November, it is any thing but clear. You will know all the facts as well as we 
do, but it is possible that you may not be quite so well acquainted with the 
social causes which underlie the facts, and are constantly producing them, 
The struggle now in France is really a war of classes, a war between aris- 
tocracy, headed by MacMahon, and democracy, headed by Grévy and Gam- 
betta, and the question is whether aristocracy or democracy is to rule France. 
The Marshal has the birth and the instincts of an aristocrat; he was born in 
one of the most magnificent old chf&teaux of France, Sully, a place I know 
very well, and he will not brook the idea of giving way to men of compara- 
tively humble birth like the Republican leaders, The nobility and country 
squires, with few exceptions, and the clergy and the magistracy, are ready to 
support the Marshal in any measure, however tyrannical, which may repress 


! It is just possible that some of your readers might like to possess a reliable 
copy of some water-color by Turner, so I will give this artist’s address. It is 2 Church 


Terrace, Richmond, near London. 
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the democracy, and they don’t care in the least about legality or justice. On 
the other hand, the democracy, which includes a great part of the middle 
classes, and much of the wealth, and nearly all the cultivated intellect of 
France, knows that it has the majority on its side (plainly proved by the elec- 
tions), and the law too, and is not disposed to submit to aristocratic and mili- 
tary dictation. Nobody likes to speak of civil war, but it is in all men’s 
minds, The aristocracy is master at the Presidential palace and in the Senate ; 
the democracy is master in the Chamber of Deputies, and the contest which 
exists all over the country is concentrated into a focus of dangerous intensity 
at Versailles. Under these circumstances, it may well be doubted whether 
the people of Paris will not have something else than a great exhibition to 
occupy their attention in 1878. What makes the present crisis so serious is 
that the minority feels it to be its last chance. Once let the republican ma- 
jority get the executive and the Senate fairly into its hands, and there will be 
an end of military government by minorities for many a long year. 

Mr. E. L. Montefiore has just finished a series of twenty-five etchings from 
drawings by Eugéne Fromentin, of whom I wrote a few months ago in your 
Review, apropos of his book on the Dutch and Flemish schools. The etch- 
ings are done in few lines, for Fromentin was economical of labor in his 
sketches, the purpose of which was to fix ideas, or note facts, as rapidly as 
possible for Aimself, and not for the public. By practice he acquired the 
valuable art of making very rapid memoranda, and the’sketches which Mr. 
Montefiore has translated into etching are really very little more than mem- 
oranda, either of groups that Fromentin had seen or else of ideas for pictorial 
compositions. Nearly all the subjects are from Algeria, and the Arab horses 
are almost as important in them as their riders. The sketches vary in the use 
of outline and shading; some of them, as, for instance, that for the subject of 
Falconry, of which he afterward made @ picture, are in simple outline ; others 
are shaded on the horses or figures, but there are no pictorial arrangements of 
chiaroscuro, Mr. Montefiore has done his work very conscientiously and 
very well, it has been a labor of love for him; and no one knows who has not 
tried what a toil it is to copy dashing rapid work with accuracy. The etch- 
ings are accompanied by twenty-three pages of text by Mr. Burty, including 
about twenty smaller sketches by Fromentin, reproduced in what is called 
fac-simile by a photo-typographic process. I have not much faith in any kind 
of phototype, but these illustrations are interesting, and seem fairly good re- 
productions. The text by Mr. Burty is interesting also, and contains some 
curious notes about Fromentin, as, for example, this: He said to the painter 
whilst sitting next him at dinner, “ You must have brought back from your 
expeditions a quantity of pocket-books and portfolios full of sketches.” Fro- 
mentin answered: “ What I did most was to write to my friends. My recol- 
lections have always been of more use than sketches in my pictures. When on 
my travels / did not work, I looked.” ‘This reminds Mr. Burty of the strong 
contrast between Fromentin and Delacroix in this respect. Delacroix brought 
back from a short residence in Morocco thousands of sketches, including 
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water-colors. The difference between artists in the production of sketches is 
very remarkable. I know one eminent painter, who once invited me to accom- 
pany him for a few weeks on a tour along the Cornice between Nice and Genoa. 
Unluckily, I could not go, so he went by himself, and spent two months 
quietly exploring the coast between those two places, the result being a won- 
derfully large collection of sketches, which, after being touched up a little in 
the studio, filled a whole exhibition-room in England, and most of them were 
sold at very high prices. There are men who in such an excursion would not 
take more than half a dozen sketches; and I have been told that Nazon, the 
French landscape painter, never sketches from nature at all, but simply Zooks 
and then paints absolutely from memory. Adrien Guignet, instead of sketch- 
ing materials, used to take a pipe and some tobacco, and smoke, and gaze, 
and dream, Some of his most poetical impressions were received in that state 
of abstraction. But to return to Fromentin. He had terrible contests with 
the difficulties of painting when a young man, for he only began to paint at 
twenty-three. Sometimes he would roll on the floor of the a/e/ier and weep 
bitter tears ; sometimes he would not touch a palette for weeks together. He 
had always great difficulties with some of his pictures, especially with rather 
large figures and the nude. He worked terribly at times, as much as his 
strength could bear, so much, indeed, that he said he felt like an idiot when 
the day’s work was done. In 1852, when painting from nature near Nice, he 
declared he had every thing to learn, that he was shaky at all the foundations 
of art, drawing, color, truth of tone, but that the nature he had before him 
was giving him lessons in all these. In another passage he speaks of the ex- 
treme difficulty he finds in remembering the proportions of the horse. The 
secret for every animal painter is to have a “fe in the memory and note 
afterward the variations from that. Fromentin’s type was the Arab, which 
at length he learned by heart. Mr. Montefiore’s etchings show how earnestly 
Fromentin tried to put the Arab horse in motion. His sketches are seldom 
accurate as to form, but they have movement and life. He corrected the 
_forms afterward very carefully in his pictures. 

P. G. HAMERTON,. 
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RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Date’s Lectures ON PREACcHING.'—Dr. Dale has spent half his life, or 
twenty-four years, as a preacher, and for much of that time he has filled the 
pulpit of a man whose personal worth and pastoral earnestness gave him a 
foremost place among English Congregationalists, and no mean place among 
British Christians generally. Dr. Dale has done more than sustain the 
interest of a historic pulpit. He has been a close observer of social and po- 
litical movements, and of that busy general life of which Birmingham presents 
a suggestive specimen. He is a preacher—and more ; a writer, a reformer, a 
philanthropist, and a literary man. 

The expectations raised by a knowledge of these facts as to his lectures 
(on the Lyman Beecher foundation at Yale) are not disappointed by the 
volume. Of course the lecturer is not able to forget that he is from another 
land with its own ways, and he occasionally takes an apologetic tone without 
reason. Such an Englishman as Dr. Dale could not be a stranger in New 
England, even if he tried. His lectures, we observe, traverse ground over 
which some of his predecessors had travelled with more or less rapidity; but 
a reader of the entire series would not be apt to notice the circumstance. His 
introductory note of warning, “ Perils of Young Preachers,” is well fitted to 
enlist attention. He deprecates in vigorous language the tendency to disparage 
dogmatic theology, and vehemently reproves the folly of men writing ser- 
mons (which they inflict on the congregation), for the sake of “ clearing their 
own minds.” He makes in the second lecture a clear statement of the place 
of the intellect in preaching, and demands for the sermon fair an‘ forcible 
argument, vivid fancy, and all the mental power which diligent preparation 
can make available within the limits which the nature of a sermon fixes. Two 
lectures on “Reading,” inclusive of the methods by which a minister can 
keep his mental furniture in sufficient quantity, and in adequate order, lead 
up to “ Preparation of Sermons,” to a just and discriminating lecture on 
extemporaneous preaching and style, and to the two kinds of sermon—evan- 
gelistic and pastoral, The concluding lecture is devoted to the conduct of 
public worship, and in it, perhaps more than any other lecture, the traces are 
apparent of that deep, broad sympathy with general life, and that disregard 


1 «Nine Lectures on Preaching.” Delivered at Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
By R. W. Dale, D.D., Birmingham. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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of traditions, unless they have inherent value, which constitute the strength 
and make much of the usefulness of Congregationalism in England. 

Regarding the book as a whole, it is eminently readable, instructive, and 
stimulating. If, in a few instances, it is slightly guofatious, one is grateful for 
the apt and judicious way in which the words of authors, some of them little 
read as a whole, are subsidized for our benefit. Students who are learning to 
preach will feel that they breathe a fresh and invigorating atmosphere as they 
read the volume, and many a minister will be stronger because this sym- 
pathetic, able, and withal thoroughly human preacher has talked with him by 
the way. Dr. Dale’s predecessor, Mr. James, produced a good and useful book, 
“ An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times.” His successor—with a quite 
different order of gifts—has added a vigorous plea in addition for a ministry 
able, educated, manly, and patriotic. 


ScHAFF’s HARMONY OF THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS.'—We call atten- 
tion to the full title of this drachure, because it enables the reader to compre- 
hend the practical purpose of the writer. Dr. Schaff did not aim simply to 
argue that there is substantial agreement among the Reformed Confessions, 
but to prove also that, however scientific, social, or metaphysical inquiries 
may affect the current of theological thinking, it nevertheless flows within the 
lines of the Confessions. The author recognizes, in common with the greatest 
of the Reformers, the abstract desirableness of formal unity of creed and polity 
in Protestant Christendom, is willing to believe that the diversities have been 
overruled for good, but does not think that circumstance a warrant for aban- 
doning the effort after closer harmony. 

Dr. Schaff divides the creeds into three classes, the first of them being 
only temporary and preparatory (under the auspices of Zwinglius), the 
second being Calvinistic, and the third or post-Calvinistic arising out of in- 
ternal divisions among the elements of the Reformed Churches. He notes 
the fact that Romanism, which was busily engaged in making its creed, con- 
currently with the formulating of the Augsburg Confession, has resumed the 
work as late as our own time in the Vatican Council, is committed to all past 
findings, and has the door still open for new dogmas, without allowing—as 
Protestantism does—for “larger freedom to private judgment and theological 
progress.” An enumeration of the Reformed Symbols of the sixteenth cen- 
tury leads to the Westminster Confession and Catechism (1647), which natu- 
rally received special attention in the Edinburgh Presbyterian Council, to 
which this review was presented, and which symbols the author characterizes 
as presenting the “ ablest, the clearest, and the fullest statement of the Calvin- 
istic system of doctrine.” They are also, he thinks, the most important and 
influential of the Reformed symbols, having—though set aside in Westminster 
—became the corner-stone of the church of Scotland, and of churches beyond 


1 “The Harmony of the Reformed Confessions, as related to the Present State of 
Evangelical Religion.” By Philip Schaff. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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the Atlantic and Pacific, and having shaped the doctrine, with one or two 
modifications, of Congregationalists, and Regular or Calvinistic Baptists 
throughout the world. Under the inspiration of their doctrines heroic races 
have fought for freedom, and Huguenots, Burghers, Puritans, Pilgrims, and 
Covenanters have waged their victorious battle for civil and religious liberty. 

“The Reformed Confessions are Protestant in bibliology, cecumenical or 
old Catholic in theology and Christology, Augustinian in anthropology and 
the doctrine of predestination, Evangelical in soteriology, Calvinistic in ecclesi- 
ology and sacramentology, and anti-papal in eschatology.” 

The author shows that they agree touching the rule of faith, the way of life, 
the nature of the church, the doctrine of the sacraments, and indicates the 
divergences of the Lutheran and Episcopal systems. 

A thoughtful review of the revolution in the religious thinking of Eu- 
rope in the last century, and the Evangelical revival of the present prepares 
for the examination of the relation of modern Evangelical theology to the 
Reformed Confessions. ‘‘ Every age,” says our author, “must produce its 
own theology adapted to its peculiar condition and wants.” ‘This sentence, 
taken by itself, and apart from its connection, might raise alarm,.as if intended 
to make theology a product of human inventiveness, and a quantity of con- 
stant variation. But the most cursory examinatoin of the entire production 
shows that no such idea was present to the author’s mind, though with that 
“ fine nose for heresy,” by which some excellent Scotchmen are marked, some 
members of the Alliance detected danger, as they thought, in it. Every age has 
its pet virtues, its besetting sins, its forms of “ enmity against God,” and “ the 
truth of which theology is the human statement and expression must turn 
toward each that side of itself which the exigencies demand.” This it is 
capable of doing in the methods of the Reformed Confessions. The points 
that “stuck out” in the controversies of Reformation times, and of later 
disputes in Holland, have ceased to be prominent, and other issues are raised, 
to the scrutiny of which, however, there is no necessary barrier in the churches 
or their symbols, The Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian Church in 
America found no difficulty in adapting the thirty-nine articles and the West- 
minster standards to the freer political condition of this land. Nor is there 
any thing to be expected in the future that is not similarly manageable. 

On the whole, we can not withhold our tribute of amiration of the learning 
which here brings so much of ecclesiastical history into brief space; of the 
candor which appears in the treatment of the questions raised; and of the 
broad, comprehensive, healthy, and hopeful spirit with which the future is 
regarded. Dr. Schaff’s little book is fitted to further enlightened catholicity. 

From the appendix we learn that, in accordance with Dr. Schaff’s suggestion 
in the body of his paper, an able committee was appointed to gather further 
information as to creed and subscriptions with a view to future action. For 
any movement looking to greater brevity and simplicity of creed, success 
must be heartily desired. 
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Coox’s BroLocy.'—The “ genesis” of this book—for its theme tempts one 
into the current scientific phraseology—is full of interest. From a small to a 
larger, and from that again to a yet larger building, Mr, Cook and his audience 
migrated in the winters of 1875-’76, and’77, and the lectures which drew these 
growing crowds of cultivated persons found their way, in corrected reports, to 
a wide circle of readers. Mr. Cook seems to have reminded his audience, before 
several lectures, that we are not all “ transcendental ” and merely speculative, 
by brief preliminary and somewhat oracular deliverances, on topics of public 
and present interest, such as the “ Presidential election.” These are the “ pre- 
ludes,” one of which, on “ Sunday,” is singularly spirited, and well worth con- 
sideration. They occupy in all only a few pages. The rest of the book con- 
sists of lectures selected from the entire course, on account of their common 
bearing on the subject of biology. 

The most appreciative friends of Boston culture will be ready to admit that 
the utterances of her “ thinkers” have sometimes been pronounced rather than 
exact, and that occasional obscurity has been found in them. It is to the 
credit of Boston that she has had faith in her men of genius; has been willing 
to believe where she did not always perfectly comprehend; nay, even to 
admit that forward minds must sometimes go in advance, and even out of 
sight, of average human intellect. It is an interesting fact that the man who 
it is claimed speaks for, and at the same time teaches, new and orthodox Bos- 
ton, has some of the peculiarities of old Boston’s leaders of thought. Theo- 
dore Parker had not a more marked individuality, nor a more emphatic style 
of assertion than his courageous critic, Mr. Cook ; and, if the latter can sum- 
mon to his aid a most vigorous imagination, he may allege that the same is 
true in a high degree of Emerson, in whom a vivid illustration often carries 
over the assent of the gratified mind as to a proved proposition. Mr. Cook 
would have Boston “ put herself into the attitude of a telescope focused on 
the sun of religious truth, and ready, therefore, to cause an image of the sun 
to spring up in the chambers of the instrument.” For, “ once adjusted, even 
poor human lenses, by fixed natural law, may draw down a star or a sun into 
the soul; and although the light is from above, the adjustment is our own.” 
And if Boston authorities in a bygone time assumed a supercilious tone toward 
various orthodoxies, Mr. Cook tramples on the modern despisers with yet 
greater contempt. To him they are “dolorous and accursed skepticisms 
which flutter, not through the Boston noon, but through the Boston dusk, and 
endeavor yet to build homes for themselves in last year’s bird's nests, like 
Paine’s forgotten books and small philosophy, and free religion and materialism. 
(Applause.)” (P. 275.) 

And this sentence attracts attention to another feature of the book. The 
lecture-form is retained, and the implied comments of the audience, as given 
by the reporters, are furnished us—a feature which will strike readers favor- 


*“ Biology, with Preludes on Current Events.” By Joseph Cook. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
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ably or otherwise, as their ideas are more or less severe on the composition 
and make-up of a book. For eur part, we like this feature. When a speaker 
is making his points, we like to glance around and see how far the audience 
“takes” them. ‘This book affords us this kind of satisfaction in an eminent 
degree. Itis gratifying and reassuring to non-Boston readers when they are 
about, mentally, to clap hands over one of Mr. Cook’s sharp, ringing shots, 
that appear to hit the bull’s eye (one catches a passion for figures in the read- 
ing of this volume), to find the “ ministers, teachers, and other educated men” 
of Boston similarly affected. As to the strictly argumentative part of Mr. 
Cook's lectures, we think his work well done as far as it goes. “ As far as it 
goes,” for no clear and absolute victory can be gained while the war has its 
present irregular guerrilla character. ‘There is no definite army in position on 
the opposite side. There are numbers of vexatious mounted parties, each on 
its Own account apparently, any number of which may be routed in detail, and 
yet the friends of “ philosophical unbelief” feel under no obligation to confess a 
defeat. “You have shown up Tyndall—have you? Ah! but he only speaks 
for himself.” “ Darwin has no proof, only approaches to proof.” “ Ah! it is 
no matter; he is not every one. Even Huxley says Mr. Darwin has not 
established a theory, only framed an hypothesis.” And so all through this dis- 
cussion. Professor Bain may be upset; but Tyndall is on hand with a de- 
finition of matter on which your criticisms on Bain have little power. All that 
can be done against troops that never present a front and never “ give battle” 
Mr. Cook has done. He has shown up the inconsistencies with themselves and 
with one another, of men who are prominent as leaders of no-belief, if not emi- 
nent as constructors of orderly thought. He has awakened thought in many 
minds. His arguments may be found at a later time to be of various degrees 
of force ; but the reason, it will be candidly admitted, probably lay in the pecu- 
liarities of that which he antagonized. He makes many clear discriminations, as 
between “ Evolution” as represented by Dana, and Evolution as taught by 
Hiickel. His eloquence has all the power of holding attention, and his earnest- 
ness is undoubted. His learning is adequate to the task of examining the theo- 
ries of the physicists when they pass into the region of metaphysics, and, declar- 
ing on the one hand that all outside the material is unknowable, on the other 
dogmatize recklessly in the department of the spiritual. It is not needful, even 
if it were easy, to form a definite estimate, at this stage of the discussion, of 
every position taken by such a reasoner as Mr. Cook; but it is due to him 
and to truth to say, that his courage, enthusiasm, and brilliant “sorties,” dis- 
pel the vague fear with which the pretentious and swift-footed skirmishers in 
front of the Christian host have been sometimes regarded. 


Monpay-Cuats.'—These charming papers of Sainte-Beuve, which are 
taken from the Monday-Chats or Talks, which he kept up in the Constitutionnel 


1 “ Monday-Chats,” by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, of the French Academy. Selected and 
translated from the ‘‘ Causeries-du Lundi,” with an Introductory Essay on the Life 
and Writings of Sainte-Beuve. By William Mathews, LL.D., author of * Getting on 
in the World,” etc. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1877. 
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and the Moniteur for twenty years, from 1849 to 1869, are not gossip, but 
lay sermons of the most careful thought, industrious study, and deliberate 
composition. Each paper seems to have taken a week’s work, and the de- 
scription of the author’s preparation for his weekly task may be a serious les- 
son to preachers in the pulpit. In fact, such lay preaching is greatly modi- 
fying the standard of public opinion among religious people, and the thought- 
ful and sometimes kindling essays and reviews that are printed for Sunday 
and Monday reading are often a severe rebuke upon the too frequent crude 
thinking and slip-shod composition of preachers. Sainte-Beuve does not, 
however, seek to invade the province of the preacher by discussing the great 
questions of ethics, religion, or theology. He is a critic rather than a moral- 
ist or philosopher, and he aims to set forth the place of his characteristic person- 
ages in the world of culture rather than in the kingdom of ideas or the Church 
of Faith and Conscience. He is, as he says, a botanist, a naturalist among 
the growths of the mind, a fancier of trees and flowers, we may add, rather 
than a bold planter or a watchful forester. 

He shows this tendency in the eleven essays which are given in this at- 
tractive volume. Even in dealing with such men of action as Louis XIV, and 
Frederick the Great, he treats them more as men of letters and society than 
as men of affairs, and he measures them rather by the standard of culture 
than by the code of the court and the camp, or the laws of ethics or jurispru- 
dence. He likes them both for their great good sense, and what he says of 
them comes home toany man who can honor balanced dignity like that of 
the Grand Monarch of Versailles, or dashing penetration like that of the 
Great Captain of Potsdam. Such masters of composition as Rousseau and 
Fénelon, such masters as Bossuet and Massillon, he brings before the school of 
art and letters rather than before the seat of divine judgment ; and whilst he is 
by no means unmindful of what is essential to moral character and religious 
purity, the zesthetic element takes the lead of the ethical and the philosophi- 
cal; and Rousseau is rebuked more for his indelicacy than his immorality, and 
the great preachers are regarded more as masters of rhetoric than as models 
of spirituality. 

This tendency illustrates the author’s strength and also his weakness. He 
is alike charming and unsatisfactory. His fine distinctions and graceful de- 
scriptions delight us, yet they do not make up for the lack of strong convic- 
tions. Taste is important, but in dealing with men who figured in the 
great movements of civilization, we want more conscience, and far more faith 
than this Monday lay preacher brings to us. He deals more adequately 
with portraits of women, where personal character of necessity includes higher 
considerations, and vivid talk about them compels the talker to enter some- 
what into their enthusiasm, and often to carry the devotions of the sanctuary 
into the chat of the sa/on. 

The introductory essay is instructive and discriminating. It presents the 
author in the various stages of his growth and his final and reluctant accept- 
ance of his lot as a critic rather than as a poet. It ascribes to him originality, 
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a reverence for the past, with a cordial interest in the present, impartial judg- 
ment, readiness to learn more, a certain self-distrust, absence of positive con- 
viction, psychological penetration, sympathy with his age and associates, 
many-sidedness, French feeling with a considerable element of English serenity 
and sense, which he inherited on his mother’s side. If not a great man, he 
was an encourager of greatness, and he may inspire greater works than he 
produced. 

We add in conclusion, that the translation is smooth and in the main cor- 
rect. Once in a while, however, an idiom is incorrectly rendered, as fos in- 
stance the word on, as in on dit, which is translated one says, when it means 
they say or people say. 


New York. 
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Mr. Browninc’s Aiscuyius.'—Admirers of Mr. Browning have long 
been aware of his profound intimacy with Greek literature. He here gives 
practical proof of it to the world at large in a translation executed with great 
spirit and energy. It appears that the suggestion of this task is due to Thomas 
Carlyle, with whose “ dear and noble name” Mr. Browning connects his trans- 
lation, A®schylus is not only a difficult author to deal with where even 
Greek authors come, but “over and above the purposed ambiguity of the 
chorus, the text is sadly corrupt, probably interpolated, and certainly mu- 
tilated; and no unlearned person enjoys the scholar’s privilege of trying his 
fancy upon each obstacle whenever he comes to a stoppage, and effectually 
clearing the way by suppressing what seems to lie in it.” Making allowances 
for the exigencies of verse, it will be found that Mr. Browning’s translation is 
remarkably faithful and literal, and in some passages it is charged with all the 
eloquence and vigor of the original. Especially would we point to the 
scene on the walls of the city where Klutaimnestra makes known the news 
of the capture of Troy, and the scene where Kassandra appears before the 
murder of Agamemnon. The passages allotted to the chorus are most effect- 
ive. Altogether it will be conceded that Mr. Browning has achieved a real 
triumph by this translation, notwithstanding the two drawbacks of his some- 
what involved style and his persistent clinging to the old forms of the Greek 
names, We can condone these faults, however, when a poet of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s calibre will so occupy himself for the public benefit as to translate for us 
one of the masterpieces of Aischylus. 


CapTain Burnapy’s NEw Work.?—Captain Burnaby is a hard rider and 
a picturesque writer—qualities which will fully account for the extraordinary 


1“*The Agamemnon of schylus.” Transcribed by Robert Browning. Smith, 


Elder & Co. 
*“*On Horseback through Asia Minor.” By Captain Fred. Burnaby, author of 


‘* A Ride to Khiva.”” Sampson Low & Co. 
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popularity of his books. The present work seems destined to rival “ A Ride 
to Khiva” in the public favor, and last year the latter volume was undoubt- 
edly the book of the season. The author now gives us an account of a 
journey he made on horseback through Asia Minor. He was five months in 
the country, and traversed upward of two thousand miles. This journey was 
taken just before the war broke out between Russia and Turkey, and though 
some of the Captain’s observations have been anticipated, this does not affect 
in the slightest degree the value of the book, whose charm consists in its being 
a varied, spirited, and -interesting record of travel. The author held many 
conversations with the Armenian subjects of the Porte, and, as might almost be 
expected, the people with whom he conversed unanimously condemned the 
policy of Russia. One influential Armenian informed Captain Burnaby 
that they had no wish to become Russian subjects. “What we require,” he 
said, “is similar treatment for all sects, and that]}the word of a Christian 
when given in a court of law should be looked upon as evidence, and in the 
same light as a Mohammedan’s statement. If the Caimacans (Deputy Gov- 
ernors) and Cadis of the different towns in the interior were only compelled 
to do us justice in this respect, we should not have much cause to grumble. 
However, if the Russians were to go to war, our fellow-countrymen would be 
ten times worse off than they are at present.” Stories of Russian intrigues 
and incitements to revolt were very prevalent, and the traveler was assured that 
on several occasions the Russians had been guilty of atrocities quite as terrible 
as those committed by the Turks. This work must be read for its general 
interest and information, and not from a polemical point of view. It is 
written with remarkable vivacity, and is full of racy anecdotes and passages 
exhibiting a keen observation on the part of the author. 


Mr. BLAcKMoRE’s NEW Novet.'—Though not quite in his usual vein, this 
new novel by Mr. Blackmore will fully sustain his reputation. The heroine and 
her story are alike of a very original type, and the narrative is worked out 
with great skill. Mr. Blackmore always gives utterance to novel and beauti- 
ful thoughts, and these are not lacking here, while the descriptions of Cali- 
fornian scenery are most vivid and full of an obvious local color. ‘The author 
is rapidly developing into one of our chief living novelists. 


Sir Ropert WaLpoLe.2—Mr. Ewald pleads the cause of the great Whig 
statesman with considerable ability; but no complete apology will ever be 
offered, I should imagine, for one upon whose memory there will remain cer- 
tain everlasting stains. No doubt his enemies have ever been too ready to 
condemn him in terms which require some qualification ; but when every 
allowance has been made, Walpole’s career is not one that can be looked 
back upon with satisfaction. While paying tribute to his undoubted powers 


1“*Erema; or, My Father’s Sin.” By R. D. Blackmore, author of ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,” etc. Smith, Elder & Co. 

2“ Sir Robert Walpole. A Political Biography.” 1676-1745. By Alex. C. Ewald, 
F.S.A., author of the “ Life of Prince Charles Stuart.” Chapman & Hall. 
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of statesmanship, Hallam and Macaulay, with other historians, have been 
compelled to place the finger upon unsound places in his reputation. It is 
incontrovertible that Walpole bribed, that he paid for the service of certain 
political writers, and that he recommended to his queen the shameless policy 
of openly recognizing the king’s mistress at court. But we are told in justi- 
fication that government in England was impossible under any other con- 
ditions in Walpole’s period. Such a justification can never be accepted, how- 
ever, in mitigation of judgment. Mr. Ewald says that “on the proud roll of 
English ministers there stand the names of men far more worthy of reverence 
than he who guided the councils of the’ Secorid George, yet few who more 
skillfully and judiciously led on a nation to progress and prosperity, making 
her name great without invoking the power of the sword.” Accepting this 
eulogy cum grano, I will only add of Mr. Ewald’s work generally that it ap- 
pears to me to be most entertaining, and it certainly gives a full history 
of Walpole’s political life. 


History OF FRENCH LITERATURE.’—Mr, Van Laun has now completed 
his task. Opinions will differ as to the thoroughness with which he has exe- 
cuted this very important undertaking; but his work has the advantage of 
being the first endeavor to present to English readers a clear and succinct 
account of the literature of a great people. In the present volume, the pages 
devoted to Le Sage, Turgot, Victor Hugo, and others, will seem meagre and 
inadequate, but this can not be said to be the case as regards Voltaire and 
Rousseau. The author shows a true appreciation of the influence wielded by 
these celebrated French writers upon their own generation; and he also 
traces very clearly the causes of the reaction after the reign of Louis XIV., 
and the predisposing causes of the great Revolution. Altogether Mr. Van 
Laun gives a lucid and most agreeable account of the various periods of bril- 
liancy and decline in French literature. In that literature there are no names 
to compare with those of Shakespeare, Bacon, or Milton in the literature of 
England ; but what French literature has lost in majesty and solidity, it has 
gained in fervor and wit. Mr. Van Laun is not a profound critic, nor is it 
perhaps essential that he should be in giving the Aéstory of a literature; but 
his work is excellently conceived, arranged, and elaborated. It will supply a 
want long felt by those who have hitherto desired in vain an adequate knowl- 
edge of all the leading French authors from the earliest times down to the 
reign of Louis Philippe. 


Lire oF Mozart.*—The world is always correcting its judgments. Mo- 
zart, that strange child of genius, was one of those who have been allowed 
to perish in contumely and neglect; but where is the man now, in manya 


' “ History of French Literature.” By Henri Van Laun. Vol III. From the end 
of the Reign of Louis XIV. till the end of the Reign of Louis Philippe. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

2 “The Life of Mozart.” Translated from the German work of Dr. Ludwig Nohl. 
By Lady Wallace. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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. nationality, who would not have run to do the great composer honor? His 
heart-stirring melodies move the heart of every one who can be touched at all 
with the stirrings of a divine nature; and yet during his lifetime Mozart was 
buffeted ‘and despised. The Prince Archbishop of Salzburz, who—as Lady 
Wallace points out—was responsible for much of the misery of his life—re- 
garded him as an inferior being, relegated him to the company of his menials, 
found fault with his music, and at length,when Mozart's spirit was utterly 
broken, and he desired to be released from his engagement, literally had him 
kicked from the room! It is true that fate has since intervened, and this 
infamous conduct of the Archbishop’s is his principal claim to the remem- 
brance of posterity, while the name of Mozart gathers daily increasing 
honor in all lands. But if potentates were thus scornful toward the 
composer, there can be little wonder that he should fail to meet with 
recognition elsewhere. At the age of thirty-five Mozart died, and was 
buried in a pauper’s grave, and no man at this day can point to the 
place of his sepulture. But Mozart as a vivifying power in music lives on, 
and will continue to do so so long as humanity is not utterly dead to what- 
ever is noble and beautiful in musical inspiration. These volumes present us 
with an admirable picture of the man and his work, with his sufferings, his 
trials, his miserable death, and his ultimate triumph over prejudice. 


Mr. Forman’s “ SHELLEY.” '—In many respects, this edition of Shelley’s 
poems is by far the finest which has yet been issued. Mr. Forman might al- 
' most be described as a Shelleyphobist, and he would certainly put himself to 
enormous inconvenience in recovering the slightest fact in connection with 
the poet, or in deciding authoritatively what was the time and exact reading 
of any line of his works. Mr. Forman is careful and scrupulous to a nicety 
—hence the value of his edition. In some quarters, however, he will not es- 
cape censure for substituting “ Laon and Cythna” for “The Revolt of Islam,” 
As this poem originally stood—*“ Laon and Cythna”—it would have borne with 
it a stigma upon Shelley’s name through all generations. But Lady Shelley 
tells us in her recent memorials of the poet that Shelley was convinced by 
his friends of the propriety of making radical alterations in it. Now, as these 
alterations were effected, and the “ Revolt of Islam” was never really published 
by Shelley in its original form of “ Laon and Cythna,” it seems a pity that Mr. 
Forman should have revived a very unpleasant subject by printing in the most 
prominent fashion the original poem with its cancelled passages, This is a 
great blot upon an edition of Shelley which would otherwise have been per- 
fect, and which the poet’s admirers would have welcomed with avidity. The 
material aspect of these volumes is most esthetic. 


A DEFENSE or RussiA2—Sir Tollemache Sinclair is a Scotch member of 


1 “The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley.” Edited by Harry Buxton For- 
man. Reeves & Turner. 

2 «« A Defense of Russia and the Christians of Turkey.” By Sir Tollemache Sin- 
clair, Bart., M.P. Chapman & Hall. 
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Parliament possessing considerable ability, but he has lately been much 
wounded in spirit because his cleverness is not universally recognized. Mr. 
Gladstone treated him very badly, others followed suit, and the only sort of 
recognition he could obtain was from the heads of the Tory party, with whom 
he has no political sentiments in common. Unable to deliver himself in the 
House of Commons, as he wished, at length upon the Eastern Question, he 
has issued two bulky pamphlets upon the subject. I am bound to say that, 
after considering these works, I largely agree with Sir Tollemache. He un- 
doubtedly proves his case to a very great extent, and he is really worth listen- 

ing to. 


THoREAU.'--Mr, Page’s sketch is by far the best thing which has yet ap- 
peared in connection with that singular man of genius, Henry David ‘Thoreau. 
In England, indeed, Thoreau has hitherto been little more than a name. The 
author shows by excellent contributions, drawn from a variety of sources, what 
kind of man Thoreau was, and disproves the assertion that he was merely a 
morbid hermit, who shut himself up from a species which he hated. His in- 
tense love of nature, his hatred of slavery, and his love of humanity are all 
enlarged upon, and we rise from a perusal of Mr. Page’s work with our ad- 
miration for Thoreau considerably heightened. This little work is full of in- 
terest, and deserves to be most cordially welcomed. 


Cyrit TouRNEUR.*—Mr. Collins has performed a real service to literature 
in giving us his edition of Tourneur ; for while that Elizabethan dramatist was 
not of the first rank in talent, there is yet much of his work that should not 
be allowed to sink into neglect. There is a power manifest in “ The Atheist’s 
Tragedie” which might naturally have led us to expect other superior work 
from the same hand. Mr. Collins’s editorial office has not been a sinecure 
one, for the text of Tourneur has become sadly degenerated and corrupt. 
He will now take his place, as he ought to do, amongst the other old dramatists 


of the Elizabethan age. 


SERVICE IN SERvIA.’"—This is a chatty account of the experiences of two’ 
English ladies under the Red Cross. Certain passages will be found very 
amusing, where the authors make those naive remarks which could only come 
from ladies; but of course the simply interesting in this volume is mixed with 
sterner stuff. Service with the Red Cross under disadvantageous conditions 
is by no means equivalent to leading a rose-water existence, and Miss Pearson 
and Miss M’Laughlin had their share of hardships and vexations to undergo. 
Readers will find much entertainment in this lively diary. , 


' «Thoreau : His Life and Aims.” By H. A. Page, author of ‘‘ Life of Thomas 
de Quincey,” etc. Chatto & Windus. 
2 “ The Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur.” Edited by John Charton Collins. 


Chatto & Windus. 
3 “Service in Servia under the Red Cross.” By E. M. Pearson and L. E. 
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LIFE IN THE CLoIsTER.'—There is really little in this work which has to 
do with the Cloister or the Papal Court. It is chiefly concerned with Signor 
Campanella’s life in exile, and is a continuation of the earlier part of his career, 
as narrated some time ago. Campanella has seen many vicissitudes. Brought 
up in the Romish Church, he was speedily disgusted with the conduct of the 
priests. Having a fine voice, he was appointed to a position in the Pope’s 
own choir; but imbibing liberal sentiments, he was banished from the Vati- 
can, The present volume is occupied with the story of his life since that 
period. The Signor appears to have met with harsh treatment in Athens and 
several other cities, and on more than one occasion his efforts to become en- 
gaged at the Opera as a performer were frustrated by his enemies. In Lon- 
don he fell into deep poverty, but was fortunate enough subsequently to meet 
with sympathizing friends. His account of his adventures is interesting 
enough, but I can not say much for Signor Campanella’s literary style. He 
also dwells at too great length upon incidents, trivial in themselves, but which 
he doubtless magnified into events of considerable importance. It would 
have been well if the author had prevailed upon some English friend to go 
through his Mss., or to revise his proof-sheets, deleting such matter as we 
could well have done without. 


_ A Rive THROUGH Is_am.*—Captain Marsh appears to have seen a good 
deal that was worth noting on his ride, but he does not write with the facile 
pen of Captain Burnaby. His book, however, is interesting enough, and we are 
treated to anecdotes of the Shah, a description of life at Khorassan, and many 
other matters which must be to a large extent fresh and new to the vast body 
of readers. 


A New Drama.’—Mr. Noel has in years gone by written many fine 
poems. His “Red Flag” excited the admiration of all classes of critics, 
His present venture is of a more formidable and ambitious type. While we 
can not honestly say that he exhibits a very striking dramatic faculty, there are 
certainly passages in this play of a superior order of poetry. The drama is 
fixed early in the fifteenth century, and is divided into three parts—“ Sigis- 
mund,” “ Ralph,” and “ Bertha.” The most noticeable passages in the drama 
are the purely descriptive and poetical. 

Lonpon. GrorcE BARNETT SMITH, 


1 “ Life in the Cloister, in the Papal Court, and in Exile.” An Autobiography. 
By Giuseppe Maria Campanella. Richard Bentley & Son. 

*“A Ride through Islam, being a Journey through Afghanistan to India.” By 
Hippisley Cunliffe Marsh, Captain of the 18th Bengal Cavalry. Tinsley Brothers. 

8 “*The House of Ravensburg. A Drama.” By the Hon. Roden Noel. Daldy 
& Isbister. 
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THe little work of Dr. Levysohn’ is in form a mere collection of fugitive 
essays, but it contains a great deal of historical matter, none the less valuable 
for being put in a readable form. The writer was for many years, and until 
the late war, a newspaper correspondent in Paris. During the siege of Paris, 
he was attached to the German head-quarters, and for a time issued a little 
French daily, the Mouvelliste de Versailles, until he came into conflict with 
Prince Bismarck and was forced to leave. That he was not the only German 
journalist who had that experience appears from a strange and touching inci- 
dent related in the book. A colleague at Versailles, Friedrich Hoff, had pub- 
lished some disagreeable facts in a paper for which he corresponded, and the 
article came under the eyes of the all-powerful Bismarck. Hoff received a 
mysterious summons before the commandant, who questioned him about the 
authorship of the article. He made no secret of his responsibility, and was 
ordered to return to Germany. This was an open disgrace, and would have 
put an end to his literary career, for poor Hoff was an intense patriot as well 
as a keenly sensitive man. On the morning for which his departure had been 
ordered he was found in his room dead. He had committed suicide rather 
than bear the indignity which was to be put upon him; and Dr. Levysohn 
hints that history will know where to fix the guilt of his death. Undoubtedly, 
if history ever takes the trouble; but she is a fastidious goddess, and when 
marching with giants seldom deigns to notice the complaints of humbler per- 
sons. The other papers making up Herr Levysohn’s volume may be unre- 
servedly commended as fresh, vivid, and realistic pictures of French life and 
war scenes. In one of them our ambitious countryman, Mr. O'Sullivan, 
appears. This volunteer diplomatist, ex-minister to Portugal, was at Ver- 
sailles, whither he had come from Paris with Mr. Washburne’s safe-conduct, 
and where he undertook to make peace between France and Germany. Bis- 
marck steadily refused to see him; but had the misfortune once to be his 
neighbor at the Crown-Prince’s table. O'Sullivan used the occasion indus- 
triously, and bored his friend for two hours with his plans of mediation and 
peace. The next day, by Bismarck’s orders, he was escorted out of Versailles 
by a military guard. Levysohn’s stories thus complement in many cases 
those of Colonel Hoffman. In such incidents as that of O’Sullivan, for in- 
stance, what Colonel Hoffman describes from the Paris side, Levysohn takes 
up and continues after the scene has been transferred to Versailles and the 
German camp. 

Dr. Wiss’s sketch of the social and intellectual history of Florence? might 
almost be placed under American literature if it were not written in German. 
The author was for many years a resident and citizen of the United States, 


'“*Aus einer Kaiserzeit.” By Arthur Levysohn. Griineberg: W. Levysohn. 
1878. 

*“Aus der Kulturgeschichte von Florenz.” By Dr. Eduard Wiss. Berlin: 
Verlag von F. A. Herbig. 1877. ; 
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and if his book shows the thoroughness and method of German scholarship, 
it also shows in style and arrangement the influence of English literary 
models. As the modest title indicates, it is not a history of Florence but 
rather a series of generalizations, of social pictures, taken out of the long and 
intricate course of events. Thus it makes little pretension to original re- 
search; but drawing its facts chiefly from the standard history of Capponi, 
which has recently been translated into German, it attempts to supply for the 
reader a series of running commentaries and interpretations, showing the in- 
fluence of special events on a general development. I should have said, also, 
the influence of historical individuals. Not the least useful and least interest- 
ing parts of the volume are the graphic personal portraits, not only of the 
Medicis, but also of Dante, whose genius is worthily honored, of Savonarola, 
whose demonstration is made to appear more distinctly Protestant than it has 
hitherto seemed, of the multitude of scholars, poets, philosophers, wits, who 
ornamented the city of the Arno. Such treatises as this are unhappily pecu- 
liar to German literature. Until they become domiciled in our own language, 
we must be content to look to Germany for them; and as an unpretending 
attempt of that sort, Dr. Wiss’s monograph may be commended alike for the 
wealth and accuracy of its learning, the gravity of its style, and the justness 
of its historical generalizations. 

Dr. Wiss is also the editor, and Herr Herbig is the publisher, of the 
quarterly organ of the Association for Political Economy,’ one of the ablest 
publications of the kind in the world. Regular contributors are such men as 
Professor von Holtzendorff, Dr. Carl Braun, Michaelis, Bauer, Block, anid 
many other specialists in its peculiar class of subjects. The “ Volkswirth- 
schaftlicher Verein” is a pronounced free-trade body, and represents the 
principle of direct taxation, and, in general, the views of the Manchester 
school—views the popularity of which has been much shaken in Ger- 
many during the past few years, and which may now be said to be on the 
defensive. Adopted for the most part in legislation, they have not produced 
the millennium, and there is a cry to discard them. Hence, at this crisis, the 
importance of such a periodical as the “ Vierteljahrsschrift.” In the present 
number Otto Wolff exposes some sophisms of the protectionists on the sub- 
ject of competition, and shows how unlimited freedom to build and run rail- 
ways may be impossible, and that free competition between two grocers, or 
between an importer and a manufacturer, may not only be possible but also 
salutary. The unsoundness of the tax on grist and on slaughtered meat,, 
which Prince Bismarck can never forgive himself for abolishing, is once more 
conclusively shown. The number also contains a long, learned, and exhaus- 
tive article on the international grain traffic, various papers of a more general 
interest, besides a copious and valuable correspondence on the financial and 
economical movements at the different European capitals. 


BERLIN. HERBERT TUTTLE. 


? “ Vierteljahrsschrift fir Volkswirthschaft, Politik und Culturgeschichte,” No.55. 
Berlin: F. A. Herbig. 1877. 
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Durinc the last few months, no one of the five great nations has enjoyed 

such an unruffled life as Germany, and this circumstance is naturally reflected 
in her literature. England writes-upon Turkey and upon Russia: France, in 
leader, in pamphlet, and in volume, is striving to force an idea into the some- 
what dense crania of the servants of the priests. Germany, quietly smoking a 
cigar and sipping at a glass of beer, Gallio-like cares for none of these things, 
and though it discusses philosophically the chances of Turk and Russian, of 
Grévy and of MacMahon, its book-market treats chiefly of the ordinary 
topics. 
In the present article, at the risk of repetition, we shall refer briefly to a 
few of the earlier as well as of the later books of this year. Bihmer’s 
“ Records of the Archbishops of Mainz,” the first volume of which extends to 
the year 1160, forms a suitable companion to Miilverstedt’s “ Records of the 
Archbishopric of Magdeburg,” the first volume of which, bearing the date of 
1876, reaches as late as 1192. Of similar works the chief is L. Janauschek’s 
“ Origines Cisterciensium,” Vol. I. This book, an imperial quarto of nearly 
five hundred pages in all, is of interest internally, it may be, only to the scien- 
tific historian, Yet every one will be able to appreciate to a certain degree 
the value of the work for history, both civil and religious. The religious or- 
ders in their rise, their spread, and their influence are so interwoven with the 
history of Europe, that the detailed discussion of their fortunes can not but 
throw much light upon, and as well store away material for further researches 
into, the history of the various countries in which they have flourished. More- 
over, the volume before us, the first installment from twenty years of labor, will 
recall to the polite reader the works of former days, upon which men wrought 
and re-wrought, considering rather the conscientious attainment of an ideal 
than the need of supplying the public with ephemeral novelties. 

The lover of church history, especially if he has a preference for the dis- 
tant regions thereof which are so delightful in their vague possibilities, will 
turn gladly to Germann’s “ Church of the Thomas Christians.”* Striving to 
clear up the account of St. Thomas’s preaching in India, the author brings 
the history down to the mission rivalries of the present. If St. Thomas had 
only said what denomination he would prefer for India! A tendency to find 

truth in fable really affects but little the interest and the value of the book. 

Professor Friedrich’s first volume on the “ History of the Vatican Coun- 
cil,”? gives us the preliminary history relating the rise of Ultramontanism 
sin France, Belgium, and Germany, its factors and its leaders; the miracle- 

loving character of Pius IX.; the preparation for ‘ infallibility’ made in cate- 
chisms and theclogical works ; and finally the steps and method of summon- 


1“ Die Kirche der Thomaschristen. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der orientali- 


schen Kirchen.” Mit einer Karte und fiinf Holzschnitten, von W. Germann. 


Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann. 1877. (x. (I), 792 pp. 8vo.) 15 Marks or $3.75. 
2? “Geschichte des Vatikanischen Concils,” von I. Friedrich. Bd.I. Bonn: 


Neusser. 1877. (xli. 840 pp. large 8vo.) 18 Marks or $4.50. 
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ing the Council. As an antidote to this, Manning’s “true” history of said 
Council has been translated into German. 

Two new editions call for the attention of the theological reader. The 
Dorpat professors Miihlau and Volck are issuing a new and improved edition 
of Gesenius’ “ Hebrew Lexicon.” The first volume has already been pub- 
lished. We are told that the proof-sheets are also revised by one of the more 
celebrated Old Testament professors. And Herzog’s “Encyclopedia for 
Theology” is appearing at a rapid rate in a revised edition. The second vol- 
ume is nearly done, the last number issued closing with the word Brorson. 
There is a great advantage in this issue by numbers ; instead of having a vol- 
ume of eight hundred pages thrown upon your hands at once, you receive 
eighty or one hundred and sixty pages, and cut, read, and pencil them with 
the freshness and zest attaching to the latest review. He who buys and 
reads his Herzog in this way will find the bound volumes hereafter more val- 
uable in every way. 

L. Ziegler, gymnasium professor at Munich, printed early in the year a 
pamphlet of sixty pages upon some fragments of Latin manuscripts.’ Peculiar 
interest attaches to it from the fact that part of the words of one manuscript, 
which manuscript had been entirely destroyed, were recovered again by 
reading them backward from the paste with which the fragments had been 
attached to the binding of another codex. Professor Ziegler has spent much 
of the summer holiday in a tour among the libraries on the Main and Rhein, 
and writes privately that he hopes to be able to present in due time further 
interesting material for scholars. 

Sermon-readers will find two new volumes from Professors Luthardt and 
Kahnis, of Leipzig.” 

As we leave theology, we may refer to.two books which pertain at once 
to theology and respectively to law and history. Von Schulte has issued the 
second volume of his “ History of the Sources and Literature of Canon Law 
from Gratian to the Present,” * which leads us from Gregory IX. to the Coun- 
cil of Trent. And Brugsch-Bey has now issued a more complete “ History of 
Egypt under the Pharaohs.” * It will be remembered that he published, almost 
twenty years ago, a fragment of this in French. Now he presents the Ger- 


1“ Bruchstticke einer Vorhieronymianischen Uebersetzung der Petrusbriefe,” 
von L. Ziegler. Miinchen. 1877. 

2“*Das Wort des Lebens. Predigten in der Universititskirche zu Leipzig , 
gehalten,” von Chph. E. Luthardt. Leipzig: Dérffling & Francke. 1877. (iv. 231 
pp. large 8vo.) 2 Marks or 50 cents. 

‘“Predigten. 3. Sammlung,” von K. F. A. Kahnis. [Same publisher.] (iv. 231 
pp. large 8vo.) 3.60 Marks or go cents. 

3 **Die Geschichte u. s, w.,” von J. F. v. Schulte. Bd. II. Stuttgart: Enke. 
1877. (xviii. 582 pp. large 8vo.) 20 Marks or $s. 

* “Geschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen,” von H, Brugsch-Bey. Nach den 
Denkmiilern bearbeitet. Erste deutsche Ausgabe. Mit zwei (chromolith.) Karten 
von Unter- und Ober-Aegypten und vier genealogischen Tafeln. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
1877. (xiii. 818 pp. large 8vo.) Unbound, 18 Marks or $4.50; bound, 20 Marks or $5. 
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man edition of the whole, and has transferred to another the labor of render- 
ing it into French. The work needs no praise. With all its faults, it is an 
instructive and, for students of Egypt, an indispensable book. 

It will be remembered that Professor Eduard Zeller, of Berlin, collected 
into one volume certain essays confined to topics in the history of religion 
and philosophy. He now comes forward with a second collection! of a 
somewhat wider range, including besides the above-named classes of topics, 
essays upon the philosophy of religion, the philosophy of law and politics, and 
philosophy simple. Among others we may name the following essays: “The 
Origin and Essence of Religion,” “Religion and Philosophy among the 
Romans,” “The Trial of Galileo,” “ Politics in their Relation to Law,” 
“ Nationality and Humanity,” and “The Present Position and Task of Ger- 
man Philosophy.” The veteran philosopher is as ever attractive. The vol- 
ume is in large Roman type and on good paper. 

The fifth volume of Leopold von Ranke’s “ Memorabilia of Chancellor 
Prince von Hardenberg,” has appeared.’ 

Perhaps the lives of few men were so thoroughly incorporated with their 
day and place as was the life of Herder. A man warm in heart, fertile in 
imagination, ready with his pen, he was well fitted to shine in the select circle 
at Weimar. Moreover, devoted as he was to the Bible, witness his “ Spirit of 
the Hebrew Poetry,” and his “ The Son of God, the Saviour of the World,” 
a book upon the Fourth Gospel, he nevertheless evinced a liberality in 
thought which'was alike disagreeable to the severely orthodox and accep- 
table to the freer thinkers of the day. Hence Haym’s book,’ “ Herder de- 
scribed in his Life and Works,” will command general attention with its 
detailed account of the Weimar Superintendent. Thus far only the first half 
of the first volume is before us, but it suffices to assure us of the writer’s de- 
sire to be full in his narrative, and of the interest of the subject for us. This 
part of the work brings us to what may be marked as a aeneyee in his 
life, his leaving Riga in 1769. 

Ludwig von Sybel, in his “ Mythology of the Iliad,’”’* offers a treasury of 
learning upon the subject, both original and compiled. 

Gustav Gilbert supplies the Greek historian with a valuable work, entitled 
“ Contributions to the Internal History of Athens in the Age of the Pelopon- 





1 “Vortrige und Abhandlungen,” von E. Zeller. Zweite Sammlung. Leipzig : 
Fues. 1877. (vi. (2) 550 pp. 8vo.) 9 Marks or $2.25. 

* ““Denkwiirdigkeiten des Staatskanzlers Fiirsten von Hardenberg,” von L. v. 
Ranke. Bd. V. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1877. (670 pp. large 8vo.) 16 
Marks or $4. 

8 “* Herder nach seinem Leben und seinen Werken dargestellt,” von R. Haym. 
1. Bd. 1. Halfte. Leipzig: R. Gaertner. 1877. (x. 310 pp. large 8vo.) 6 Marks 
or $1.50. 

* “ Die Mythologie der Ilias,” von L. v. Sybel. Marburg: N. G. Elwert. 1877. 
{vi. (1), 317 pp. 8vo.) 7.20 Marks or $1.80. 
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nesian War.” 1 We really receive more than is promised, for the work opens 
with a valuable general sketch of Athenian antiquities, wherein the author, 
using much new material, gives an independent production. Then he pro- 
ceeds to relate the history of Athens, and the course of her internal politics 
at the period mentioned, 

Julius Lehr’s “ Protection and Free-Trade”? points out various errors con- 
nected with protection, and calls for a furthering of trade on the part of the 
State, but it will not affect sound views upon protection. 

We may call the attention of the mathematician to the “ Treatises upon 
the History of Mathematics.”* The publishers are inclined to continue 
these numbers if the public show the interest that has been promised. The 
present number contains two essays. One, by Prof. Treutlein, in Karlsruhe, 
is entitled “ Calculating in the Sixteenth Century.” In touching the first printed 
mathematical work, Treutlein began with Prosdocimo, “ De Algorithmo” of 
1483, but Cantor, of Heidelberg, has since reminded him of an anonymous 
arithmetic issued at Treviso in 1478. The second essay is a translation of 
Schiaparelli’s treatise on the homocentric spheres of Eudoxus, Kallipus, and 
Aristotle. 

Leirzic. Caspar RENE GREGORY. 
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INTELLECTUAL work rather languishes in France just at present. This is 
easily explained. Public attention is turned in another direction. People are 
awaiting with a lively anxiety the solution of the great governmental prob- 
lem. Shall we awake some fine morning under Henri V., under such a re- 
- public as M, Thiers would have given, or under that of Gambetta ? 

This cruel uncertainty, which leaves so many public and private interests 
in suspense, does not afford authors much encouragement for writing. The 
public, on the other hand, has something else to occupy it than reading and 
studying. Journalism, which has enormously developed lately, amply suffices 
for its intellectual needs. But this is only a passing state of things. The 
French are passionately fond of new publications, which in ordinary times are 


1 “* Beitrige zur inneren Geschichte Athens im Zeitalter des Peloponnesischen 
Krieges,” von G. Gilbert. Leipzig: Teubner. 1877. (vi. (1), 399 pp. 8vo.) 9.20 
Marks or $2.35. 

* “* Schuizzoll und Freihandel,” von J. Lehr. Berlin: J. Springer. 1877. (viii. 
199 pp. 8vo.) 3.60 Marks or go cents. 

8 ‘* Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathematik.” Heft 1. Mit zwei litho- 
graphirten Tafeln. [Supplement zur historisch-literarischen Abtheilung des xxii. 
Jahrganges der ‘“‘ Zeitschrift fir Mathematik und Physik.”] Leipzig: Teubner. 1877. 
( (3), 198 pp. 8vo.) 8 Marks or $2. 
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even too abundant. So, once the storm is past, authors and readers will set 
themselves to work again. 

Happily, the few weeks which preceded the great political crisis were very 
rich in literary and scientific harvest. 

We wish now to present to the readers of the Review the most recent 
and important of these publications. To be complete, we should need more 
space than is placed at our disposal. We are, therefore, obliged to make a 
choice, and we shall only speak here of works which have sufficient import- 
~ ance. For that matter, even supposing that our articles were not limited, 

there is a quantity of productions of which we would only give the titles. 
We have too much respect for the public whom we address to engage its at- 
tention at length over that low literature which here forms the habitual nour- 
ishment for grocers and cabmen. Have we not ourselves lately seen an 
English savant devote a front shelf in his library to the novels of Paul de 
Kock, assuring us that he delighted in their perusal? Is not “ La fille Eliza,” 
that work judged among us unhealthy and without literary value, placed on 
the table of many aristocratic sa/ons of St. Petersburg? Were we not lately 
informed that M. de Bismarck found a great charm in the /eui//eton novels 
of. Xavier de Montépin ? -Hence foreign judgments are frequently erroneous 
as to the manners, wit, and literary movements in France. 

It must also be said that many of our reviews and journals contribute 
daily to give a false idea of French contemporary literature. Vast systems 
of editorial notices are organized here, especially on behalf of mediocre 
works, and the critics, charged with the duty of enlightening public opinion, 
too often have the feebleness of allowing themselves to be influenced by per- 
sonal sympathies, by the wish to encourage such and such a beginner, or by 
other motives. It is thus that the “Voyage au pays des Milliards” has 
created an immense sensation, especially abroad, although the book is of a 
character to furnish the most incorrect view of Germany and the Germans. 
We could cite a great number of publications which have been gtven the pro- 
portions of real literary events, but which next year will be no longer read. 

We have been astonished to see even the Revue des deux Mondes occa- 
sionally contribute, by means of its bibliographical review, to push forward 
certain novels which are far below mediocrity both in manner and matter. 
As for us, our line of conduct is clearly traced, and no influence can make us 
deviate from it. Our heartfelt desire is to furnish here the most exact informa- 
tion as to the intellectual movement in France, mentioning and criticising 
‘with the most entire independence such literary and scientific works as have 
at least some value, as soon as they make their appearance ; and it is just be- 
cause we wish to present to our readers a bibliographical review, both useful 

- and serious, that it may chance that we shall not always be in accord in our 
judgments with other literary critics, that it will even happen that we shall 
not mention certain works whose value has appeared to us absolutely null. 

After these explanations, given once for all, but which seemed to us indis- 
pensable at the beginning, we enter upon our task. 
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Renan’s Synoptic GosPELs..—Many years ago M. Renan undertook 
the “ History of the Origin of Christianity.” He has nowreached the history 
of the writing of the synoptic Gospels and that of the second Christian 
period. This volume, therefore, aims at narrating and explaining how the 
acts and teachings of Jesus Christ have been transmitted to us by written 
methods. . 

While seeking to answer that question, the author unfolds to us the facts 
which occurred at the time of the writing the Gospels, some of which must 
have exerted a certain influence thereon. Thus, “the relations between 
Christianity and the Roman Empire ; the first heresies; the disappearance of 
the immediate disciples of Jesus; the gradual separation of the church and 
the synagogue ; the development of the ecclesiastical hierarchy; the substitu- 
tion of the presbytery for the primitive community; the first beginnings of the 
episcopate, and the advent, under Trajan, of a kind of Golden Age for civil 
society.” The sixth and last volume of this great work will soon appear, en- 
titled “The Church.” To pronounce an equitable judgment upon the vol- 
ume which we announce, as well as upon the four which have preceded it, it 
is necessary to distinguish in M. Renan the writer, the scholar, and the theo- 
logian. As writer, we may say, without fear of being charged with exaggera- 
tion, that he has attained perfection. No one knows better than he how to 
unite sobriety to color of style; no one knows as well as he how to condense 
his thought into a sentence at once short and full, or into a striking image. 
A single word often suffices him to draw a picture. M. Renan is always 
clear; he abounds in new expressions, often very happily created by himself, 
while not ceasing to be correct. Even when he is treating of the dryest sub- 
jects he is always interesting, and can be followed without the least effort. 
This is no slight quality. 

M. Renan is a writer truly French. He has carried to the highest degree 
the qualities of a language which in its essence is clear, logical, and of lively 
attraction. As scholar, M. Renan must be placed in the first rank, especially 
in whatever concerns sacred criticism. This study had never been pursued , 
in France before him, except by members of the Protestant clergy. M. Renan 
has given an honorable place before the great public to that science which 
exacts most varied knowledge and a penetrating judgment. Now the cele- 
brated member of the Institute is thoroughly conversant with the Semitic 
languages, is at the same time an excellent Hellenist, and has particularly 
made a special study of the works which Germany has produced upon all the 
questions relating to the history of the books of the New Testament.. Thus 
M. Renan moves with a marvelous ease in the midst of diverse texts, manu- 
scripts, and readings. All this immense material is classified and docketed in 
his mind. He therefore possesses all the instruments with which the scholar 
should be furnished to treat of questions as intricate as those which relate to 
the writing and authenticity of the Sacred Code of Christians. 


*“ Les Evangiles et la seconde génération chrétienne.” Par Ernest Renan. 
Lévy. 1877. 
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It will be seen that we do not stint our admiration of M. Renan as writer 
and scholar. But if we judge him as a theologian, we are forced to withdraw 
our sympathies from him. He belongs in theology to that school which by 
its bold attacks and its audacious negations has undertaken to remove all 
supernatural character and all divine origin from Christianity. Accordingly, 
although M. Renan often affects to apply the epithet “divine” to the work 
and person of Christ, still for him our gospels are only the result of a selec- 
tion made among a multitude of parcels of legends by hands more or less 
adroit, and by men more or less inclined to pious frauds. For him, Jesus is 
“a young Jew at once mild and terrible, keen and imperious, simple and pro- 
found.” Let us hasten to say that he nevertheless allows him the honor “ of 
having really and truly existed.” He even declares that in his preaching 
Jesus “surpassed Bouddha /imse/f.” 

We need not say that these generous concessions are far from satisfying 
our Christian sentiment. To M. Renan “the Gospels constitute the most 
revolutionary and dangerous of books.”” We can only indicate here the theo- 
logical tendencies of M. Renan. To refute him, step by step, would require 
a volume. We are therefore obliged to limit ourselves to putting this simple 
question to every right conscience: If the Gospels are only a collection of 
legends gleaned here and there, if the Saviour is only a Jew at once simple 
and profound, how can you explain that without the direct intervention of 
Divine Power they have brought, and still in our own days are bringing, 
among the nations, regeneration, light, and life ? 

In conclusion, let us call attention to a very curious fact. M. Renan 
belongs to the theological school of boldness and negation, and yet, after 
having judged Jesus and the Gospels as we have just seen, he affirms that St. 
Peter was in Rome; that the worship of Mary had its birth in the first cen- 
tury; that papacy also made its appéarance at that epoch; that Jesus had 
neither brothers nor sisters. It is known how much stress the Romish Church 
lays upon supporting itself on these facts, which historically are untenable. 


_ If M. Renan is not Christian, he has remained Roman Catholic! In spite 


of his subversive criticism, he can not manage to free himself from the first 
influences of the seminary. Notwithstanding that M. Renan is a free-thinker, 
we are convinced that something within him would suffer if his country 
should break the heavy chain which binds her to Rome to embrace the 
religion of liberty—that is to say, evangelical Protestantism. But can we 
take a theologian in earnest who offers the spectacle of such contradictions 
were he, as is here the case, the purest writer and the most consummate 
scholar? And nevertheless the influence of M. Renan is most powerful. 
This influence is disastrous. He is culpable who is always overthrowing and 
never building. Ruins are but a poor refuge; at least, let not the learned 
professor consider as a refuge destined to shelter suffering souls the “ reveries” 
whose publication preceded the “ Gospels.” 
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Rectus’s GeocrapHy.'—M. O. Reclus is the brother of M. Elisée Re. 
clus, the learned author of the universal geography in course of publication, 
M. O. Reclus, as the very title of his work announces, only aims to give us a 
rapid glance at the continents and masses of water which make up our planet, 
and at the inhabitants who people it. But this glance is not so rapid that we 
may not obtain from it the most exact notions as to the configuration, eth- 
nography, political and economical situation of each country. This fine work 
contains the last word spoken up to date by each of the geographical sciences, 
with which the author is thoroughly conversant. What is especially remarka- 
able in “ La terre 4 vol d’oiseau” is the style. In this respect the author 
seems to us superior even to his brother, who writes so well. For the 
first time in France, geographical studies lose their dryness, thanks to M. O. 
Reclus’s talent for explanation, which is so new, so original, and so dramatic. 
Under his pen, mountains, rivers, etc., become animated and clothed with a 
real individuality. Americans have too practical and too liberal a spirit, they 
are a people too intelligent and too powerful, not to profit from the criticisms 
to which they may be exposed. Accordingly we call their attention to the 
chapter entitled “ Are the Americans of the North in Decadence ?” * 


CHERBULIEz’s SAMUEL Brout & Co.*—M. Cherbuliez continues, as ever, 
to be very amusing and very witty. This is doubtless much, but in our opin- 
ion it is not enough. In reading him you will never experience a sincere 
emotion, you will never be invited to reflection. That is a great failing in a 
novelist. Therefore we much prefer to him M. André Theuriet, who joins to 
wit and free humor a profound sentiment and exquisite poetry. 


VitBort’s NouvELLes CHAMPINOISES.‘—These charming little stories 
ought not to pass unobserved, They breathe a country fragrance which deli- 
cate connoisseurs will know how to appreciate fully. The author has a great 
- fineness of touch and a remarkable flexibility of talent. ‘Les dunes” and 
“Les amours du bonhomme Jef.” are the two prettiest stories of this charming 
collection. A. NONGAREDE. 


PARIS. 
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SoME annotations to Livy were published for the first time by Thomas 
Hearne of Oxford in the last century. In the Zestimonia prefixed to his edi- 
tion of Livy’s history, he mentions them as standing without the name of their 


1“ Géographie la terre & vol d’oiseau,” par Onésime Reclus. Hachette. 1877. 
2 vols. 

2 2d vol. p. 325. 

*«*Samuel Brohl et Cie.” Par Victor Cherbuliez. Hachette. 1877. 

4 “ Nouvelles Champinoises,” par I. Vilbort. Charpentier. 1877. 
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author in an Oxford manuscript. He considered them to be anonymous, and 
they are so cited by all the biographers of the historian, among them M. 
Weingarten, whose work “ De Titi Livii Vita” appeared at Berlin in the year 
1852. They are attributed to Giovanni Boccaccio in a codex at the Lau- 
rentian Library, which contains the ten books on the second Punic war as nar- 
rated by Livy. The manuscript was written on parchment in the fifteenth 
century by Giovan Francesco Marzio of San Grimigniano. Doctor Attilio 
Hortis,! the young and very capable librarian of Triest, who has already gained 
a high name in science by his critical work respecting both Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, publishes a little work of much erudition to prove that the notes 
are really from the pen of Boccaccio himself. They are of slight importance 
indeed, but the author enters into an interesting examination of the changes 
of the name, and of the vicissitudes of the books of Livy in the period of the 
middle ages. He shows the esteem in which the Roman historian was held 
by the two famous Italians, and finds himself led by a course of reasoning by 
analogy to the conviction that the brief Latin manuscript of the Laurentian 
Library was written by no less a person than the author of the Certaldo. 
While the little work of the Triestine critic is highly instructive, from the 
mass of learned notes it contains, we are still more disposed to admire the 
penetration and foresight of the author. Though a young man, he never 
allows himself to be deceived, and still less to be overcome, by mere appear- 
ances, and he is always aiming to reach a result consistent with critical 
exactness. Qualities like these are unhappily rare among our writers, who 
are too easily carried away by their imagination and often given to fondness 
for rhetorical display. Doctor Hortis is, we think, for this reason entitled 
to exceptional praise. 

The rumors of the literary dispute started by Scheffer-Boichorst have, we 
doubt not, already reached America. The writer above mentioned published 
his “ Florentiner Studien” three years ago. It is well known that they con- 
tained a monograph intended to prove that the “ Cronaca Florentina” attrib- 
uted to Dino Compagni was not his, nor yet a contemporary’s, but that, on 
the other hand, it was a counterfeit of the sixteenth century. In Germany 
this opinion immediately found an adversary in Karl Hegel, who, in 1875, 
came out with a book entitled “ Die Cronik des Dino Compagni, Versuch 
einer Rettung.” This vindication of the authenticity of the Chronicle as the 
work of Dino admitted, however, that in the sixteenth century some one had 
perhaps retouched and corrupted the original text. Scheffer renewed his ar- 
guments the present year, and maintained the ingenious hypothesis that mem- 
bers of the old Accademia della Crusca might be the ones guilty of the ma- 
nipulation. In Germany, Teodor Wiistenfeld, Otto Hartwig, Alfred de Reu- 
mont, and Wilhelm Bernhardi have also written well on the whole question. 
In Italy, Professor Giusto Grion of Verona at once attributed the Chronicle 


1 “*Cenni di Giovanni Boccacci intorno a Tito Livio commentati da Attilio Hor- 
tis.” Trieste: Tip. del Lloyd-Hongarico. 1877. 
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to Antonfranceso Doni, a name wherein he saw the anagram of Dino. Pietro 
Fanfani, prefect of the Marucellian Library, having examined the language 
and sentiments as exhibited in the Chronicle, concluded that it could not 
belong to the thirteenth century, and became so fierce in his pursuit of Dino 
Compagni that apparently those who would not accept the new oracle were 
looked upon as his own private enemies. The lamented Marquis Gino Cap- 
poni could not yield to all the clamor raised against the Cronaca, which, in 
his History of the Florentine Republic, he accepts asa very good source, He 
is perhaps more wary than the Frenchman Perrens, who, in his very recent 
History of Florence, treats as mere imbeciles all who accept the“Chronicle as 
authentic. Defenders of its authenticity are Cesare Paolo, Francesco Lin- 
guiti, Paolo Tedesci, F. Tromboni, G. Roberti. Dino Compagni! has a 
powerful and authoritative vindicator in Isidoro del Lungo of the Accademia 
della Crusca, who gives us a complete work on the question. In the course 
of his book he lays claim to the priority of a discovery made by him. In the 
Historische Zeitschrift of the present year Scheffer publishes eight new pages 
on the controversy, and points out that certain passages of the Chronicle coin- 
cide with others in a comment on Dante by an anonymous Florentine, 
These notes are doubtless of the fourteenth century, and were published by 
Signor Fanfani in his work of three volumes of the year 1866. The German 
scholar shows a resemblance between them and the so-called counterfeit of 
the fourteenth century. Now Signor Del Lungo points out that he himself 
three years ago recognized the similarity of the passages, which similarity he 
considered his strongest argument for the authorship of Dino Compagni.* 
We have strong hopes that the very meritorious professor will at last set at 
rest a controversy which has already begun to enter the tiresome stage. We 
expect that he will restore to our literature a fine work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and to our Florentine history one of its most precious documents. 

In the month of August last, the Milanese public was invited to be pres- 
ent at a double literary debate before the courts. Two authors, Felice Caval- 
lotti of Milan and Torelli Viollier of Naples, while engaged in:a literary con- 
troversy, allowed themselves to insult each other personally. Complaints on 
both sides were brought before the tribunal, and the principals appeared at 
the same time. The spectacle was not precisely edifying, and it is indeed 
deplorable that two excellent writers could be so blinded by their self-love as 
to waste in vituperation time which they might have employed with good results 
in literary production. Cavallotti is a dramatist and his accuser a poet. The 
tribunal did well in condemning them both. If the cultivation of what our 
older writers called tere humaniores serves to excite rancor among authors, 
the name is undeserved. The decision of the court coincides with the opinion 
of the public. The Milanese tribunal has also evinced commendable skill 
in its manner of settling a case brought before it by two academicians, Cesare 


1 “La Critica Italiana dinanziagli Stranieri e all’ Italia nella questione su Dino 
Compagni,”’ Cenni di Isodoro del Lungo. Firenze: Sansoni. 1877. 
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Guasti and Giovanni Torti, who cited Professor Alfonso Cerquetti! to reply 
to the charge of having judged with bad faith some writings relative to the 
Vocabolario della Crusca. Apparently an entire book of Tortoli’s intended 
to vindicate the academy might have sufficed as a justification. But Cer- 
quetti rejoined and insisted upon his former charges, taking aim specially at 
the two academicians. The court, perhaps as tender of the dignity of the 
Accademia della Crusca as are its two over-susceptible members, held that 
Cerquetti had not been guilty of a calumny, but that their sharp words had pro- 
voked him to the use of somewhat offensive language. Hence it condemned 
him to pay each of the complainants in the suits the fine of two francs. We 
hope the latter are now convinced of their own excessive touchiness and that 
they are conscious of having brought a scandal on the country. For several 
years Cerquetti has been annoying the academy with his very small censures 
of its dictionary, and he has surprised a number of periods and commas off 
their posts, or found them among the missing. Signor Cerquetti hoped to be 
made an academician ; he was not, and at once fired up and began a series of 
impertinent remarks, so little, frivolous, and meaningless as not to merit being 
reported. The honorable members of the academy should be unwilling to be 
excited in any manner. Over the door of the academy runs its ancient motto, 
“Tl piu fior ne coglie.” Under this ought now to be written another sentence, 
“ Noli me tangere.” 

Signor Villari,? the distinguished author of the monograph on Savonarola, 
is the principal champion in Italy of the positive method applied to history. 
He is professor of modern history in the institute of the higher studies at 
Florence. His new work on Machiavel has been for a long time awaited by 
an interested public. For above twelve years he has been directing his labors 
in the same direction, and perhaps two or three years more will elapse ere he 
can complete them. The new manuscripts, which he was the first to find and 
collate, will be of great use in a period when so much time is given to the 
study of Machiavel. Of late years three new volymes have appeared, one by 
Gioda, a second by Nitti, and a third by Tommasini, which last also received 
a@ prize from the city government of Florence. Professor Villari has thought 
best to publish without further delay a first and very large volume, in the pre- 
face of which he tells us the motive of his own labors. The introduction is a 
learned work relating to the literature of the Renaissance, and forms a vestibule 
, of almost too large proportions to the edifice erected by the author in memory 
of Machiavel.. This introductory essay with its three hundred pages might 
well stand as an independent work. The documents occupying a hundred 
and twenty-seven pages, leave only about two hundred for an account of 
Machiavel’s life. This portion contains the narrative of his birth and educa- 
tion, his nomination to the secretaryship of the Ten, his embassy to Forli, his 


* “ Alle Accuse di Alfonso Cerquetti riposta di Giovanni Tortoli.” Firenze. 1877. 
* “‘ Niccolo Machiavelli e i suoi Tempi illustrati connuovi documenti,” di Pas- 
quale Villari. Firenze: Successori Le Monnier. Un vol. 8vo. 
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«“ Discourse on the Affairs of Pisa,” his mission to Pisa, first embassy to 
France, and missions to Pistoia. Besides these, an account is given of 
several of his works, among them the memorial on the “ Right Treatment of 
the Rebels of Chiana” and his Decennale. His embassies to Perugia and 
Siena and to Julius If., as well as his establishment of a Florentine army, come 
within the compass of the volume. The author of the Prince does not yet 
appear. Still Professor Villari with wonted penetration surprises him already 
in a state of formation. Machiavel betrays himself by his conduct in his 
earliest embassies, by his reports, and by the conclusions he draws from his 
experience of life. Villari displays a deep acquaintance with the human 
heart in the sketches he draws of the personages who appear in the present 
volume. With a full knowledge of the material, he controls and treats it in 
the manner of a master. His pages are full of dignity. Had there been a 
little more proportion observed in distributing the materials, we should hardly 
have had one fault to find with the writer. The illustrious author’s constant 
effort to present to us Machiavel as he was, without accusing or excusing him, 
will seem a defect to those who insist that the historian must be a moralizer. 
The work as it stands is a precious example of a history by a positivist, such 
as Villari claims to be. 

Nicomede Bianchi, superintendent of the Piedmontese archives, is the 
founder of the excellent series of investigations relating to what is termed 
subalpine history.! In this last installment we especially note a very good 
study in biography by Bianchi on the historian of the Piedmontese revolution 
of 1822, Count Santorre di Santa Rosa, who was also a martyr to the cause 
of Greek independence. The editor communicates some hitherto unpublished 
letters of great interest. The other contribution is by Ercole Ricotti, profes- 
sor of modern history in the University of Turin, and recounts the life of Count 
Carlo Baudi, who died this year. He was the first to edit the Longobard 
laws, and also wrote a history of property in the middle ages in Italy. Count 
Baudi was very well versed in the earlier Italian literature. 

On the completion of his famous Universal History, fesare Cantu,’ tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Muratori and of Scipione Maffei, turned to the treat- 
ment of the difficult question of the origin of the present language of Italy. 
He shows how, in the language of ancient Italy, some constructions are to be 
found which are perfectly modern. The ancient writers belonged to various 
provinces, and their writing showed traces of provincialisms. In Cicero, par- 
ticularly, Cantu points out a number of idioms, the property of the Italian no 
less than of the Latin. These idioms betray Cicero’s place of birth, a south- 
ern province. Now the distinguished author resumes with greater full- 
ness the same argument in reply to questions proposed by the Accademia 
Pontaniana of Naples : What are we to think of the opinion that Latin is 


s 
1“ Curiosita e Ricerche di Storia Subalpina puntata IX.” Un vol. en 8vo. 
Torino : Fratelli Bocca. 
® Vicendi dei Parlari d’Italia dissertazione estratta della Storia degli Italiane,” di 
Cesare Cantu, Accademico della Crusca. Torino. 
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nothing else than corrupt Italian? There is an intrinsic difference between 
the,two languages, and unless the Italian is a degenerated Latin, how has it 
been so far transformed ? Finally, what is the value of the other view accord- 
ing to which Italian was spoken at Rome while Latin was still a living lan- 
guage? These questions, thoroughly sifted, settle the origin of Italian ; and, 
if it is the exclusive property of one province of the peninsula, we come to 
see what rights to the language the other southern provinces can claim. The 
dissertation of Cantu, while it won the prize, can not be said to have found the 
key to the problem, as many points still present /acune which are inevitable. 
Though it has not attained the solution so much desired, it contains a mul- 
titude of facts which will help compose a history of the language. Cantu 
himself seems favorable to the solution which would have it that the living 
Italian dialects are but a slight transformation of the ancient vulgar tongue. 
The speech of Rome seems to have been the most important, and contains num- 
bers of forms current in classic Latin, in St. Jerome’s Bible, in the Longobard 
laws, and in divers Italian legal acts of a date anterior to the eleventh century, 
which are apparently of the ancient, but really in their substance of the mod- 
ern, language. While the author takes due account of the comparative gram- 
mar of Bopp and of the labors of Diez in the Romance languages, he clearly 
writes of philology more in the manner of a dilettant than of a specialist. 
For all that, we rightly estimate his work in giving it a high value, and think 
that the materials and proofs it contains form a basis for the labors of some 
future scholar more learned in linguistic science. 

Dr. Cecchi' has just given us hissecond volume on Tasso. His first, on Tasso 
and Italian life in the sixteenth century, contained a lively and characteristic 
biography of the great poet and glimpses of his residence at court. Cecchi is 
a historian of the school of Villari. Hence he makes it a foremost aim to get 
a view of the life and character of his hero in connection with the time when 
he lived. This is very well, if the critic does not exaggerate the influence of 
contemporary history on the lives of great men. They, instead of being the 
subjects, are rather the masters of things taking place in their time. The 
present volume gives. a description of the condition of letters in Italy during 
the sixteenth century, and examines minutely the genius of the Sorrentine 
poet. His worth, in a philosophical point of view, shows itself, according to 
our critic, in his dialogues and in some parts of his famous poem. The reader 
will not perhaps see a great psychologist in Tasso, nor always assent to 
some of Cecchi’s observations, which betray more ingenuity than soundness. 
But we must express our admiration of the spirit and correctness of the 
sketches of literary life in the cinguecento. The young Florentine author has 
had a long and familiar acquaintance with the writers of that interesting 
time. 

FLORENCE. A, DE “GUBERNATIS, 


4 “ Torquato Tasso, il Pensiero ele Belle-Lettere Italiane nel Secolo XVI.,” di Pier 
Leopoldo Cecchi. Firenze : Successori Le Monnier, 














